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STADIUM THRONGS IN RAVINIA’S WEEK 
New York Audiences Again Three Works Added to Sum- 
Show That Beethoven Ninth mer’s Répertoire with Bril- 
— ° -—y 
Has Become Prime Favor- liant Cast—Elisabeth Reth- 
i . ee ; a 
ite— Chorus from Schola berg Sings Role of “Rachel” 
. ° - . 
Cantorum and _ Oratorio in “The Jewess” for First 
° + = aye . ‘ 
Society Participates With Time in America — “Don 
bd bd 7 ’° . . 
Philharmonic Under van Pasquale Revived with 
Hoogstraten—Solo Quartet Lucrezia Bori, Mario Cham- 
Includes Amy Evans, Doris lee and Other Notables— 
° “or ” 
Doe, Lewis James and ‘The Barber” Returns to 
2? t™ a a? Qc ao » ~ . 7? . 
Fraser Gange — Casella’s Roster, with Florence Mac- 
© ’° , ‘ _ e . 
“Italia” and Mozart’s Sere- beth as Sparkling “Rosina” 
nade for Strings Have First Edward Johnson Heard 
Stadium Performances in Concert Program 
WO performances of Beethoven's HICAGO, July 24—‘“Don Pas- 
Ninth Symphony, one ef which had quale,” “The Barber” and “The 
to be curtailed because of unfavorable Jewess” were added to the summer 
weather conditions, united soloists and répertoire at Ravinia this week. In 
chorus with the Philharmonic Orches- each case resplendent casts were pro- 
tra for the first time this summer in vided by Louis Eckstein, the impre- 
the third week of the concerts in the sario. The performance of “The 
Lewisohn Stadium. The result was Jewess” on Friday was notable in that 
that one of the two largest audiences it marked Elisabeth Rethberg’s first 
of the year, so far, assembled on American appearance in the part of 
Wednesday evening, in spite of a night Rachel, with Giovanni Martinelli re- 
of oppressive heat to listen to a work peating his moving impersonation as 
which not many years ago was - con- Eleazar. This work has been given 
sidered rather beyond the reach of mass a sumpt uous production this season, 
sae, eprenngrene with large throngs in the brilliant e 
_ As was true when the Ninth was given bens Phy lila one eS 
~ in the two preceding Stadium ase, “Don Pasquale” was brilliantly per- 
under the same auspices and with sub- _— T ee a 
ei Se : sn : formed on Tuesday by a cast including 
stantially the same participants, there Lucrezia Bori as Nor Mario Ch: 
was every indication that all four of th sucrezia 0rl as .Vorina, Mario 1am- 
; ; s teres nel pois lee as Ernesto and others. On the fol- 
movements were thoroughly grasped and lowing evening “The Barber” was re- 
beth enjoyed, though, as usual in the past, stored ‘j ‘or ; "" 
a stored, with Florence Macbeth as a 
interest seemed to center chiefly in the sparkling Roeciae 
to- Choral Finale, sung by a chorus made uj Further novelty was afforded to the 
i of members of the Schola Cantorum and astine ean conte 4 . 
ISS ‘ ._ o earlier part of the week in some last 
aa the Oratorio Society. : se ge , 
ing De eo o-ongggentillies : . = minute changes of bill owing to the in- 
art Soloists were Amy Evans, soprano, Memosition of Mune. Wathhere, iis. Wek 
rte Doris Doe, contralto, Lewis James, eS ee ee 
isily ina. ak Diener Gems. tetlienn stein ordinarily lives up to his printed 
— Cs, Se SSS ee Sacre. - promises in the matter of répertoire 
ian snl 
[Continued on page 7] [Continued on page 16] 
and om ‘ ALEXANDER KOSHETZ . secre 
_o PITTSBURGH TO HAVE Composer and Conducter of the Ukrainian National Chorus, with W hich Organization He GABRILOWITSCH IN 
Ips. Will Again Appear in Leading American Music Centers in the Coming Season, (See 
for SUMMER PROGRAMS —** SAN MATEO CONCERT 
wil! 
rica ——— : . —— 
Symphony Will Give Series Bowl Applauds Pulitzer Prize Work Conductor Hailed in Bow 
y . i a ° 
AD Outdoors Under Breeskin ‘ ae on West Coast with 
first and Marsh I°s ANGELES. July 24.—The second with the woodwinds giving out the prin- Hertz Forces 
PITTSBURGH, July 24.—The Pittsburgh and last week of Emil Oberhoffer’s cipal melody after a somewhat long wel SAN MATEO, July 24.—The fourth of 
for Sette Gatien & R res ae Toll Bow! troduction. What might be taken for 1 ila ial i EEE 
ning ymphony society, benno tosenheimer, conductorship at the I - ywood OW | suggestions of nature brighten the at- 1€ ease “4 since of open-air concerts 
Lon nanager, has announced a season of witnessed awakened public interest in mosphere and help to establish a de- by the San Francisco Symphony at the 
nt ut-door summer concerts, to take place the summer series, chiefly through the finite character. There is a certain jllsborough District School Grounds 
¥. it Forbes | Field, beginning Saturday, presentati f seve ral works new to aloofness felt in the work and a spiritual was held on July 18, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
om July 24. The concerts will be presented Bow! patrons. Chief of these was message that bespeak the composers conducting. For this, his initial ap- 
et everal times a week, and will be con- Lucille Crews Marsh's symphonic poem, complete absorption in her task and a pearance as conductor on the Pacific 
lucted by Elias Breeskin, associate con- “To the Unknown Soldier. This work commendable grasp of the technical Coast, Mr. Gabrilowitsch selected the 
-da\ luctor of the orchestra, and by Charles won for her the Pulitzer Prize this problems to make her impressions ar- following program: 
ica.’ Marsh. spring, Mrs. Marsh being the first wo- ticulate. _ “Ol 1’ Overt Wel 
nee This is an innovation in Pittsburgh’s man to be so honored Mrs. George E. Mullen, who has been Sraphens 2. Tchaikovsk3 
En musical life, and the low admission Because f the mposer’s close as instrumental in forming | a Redlands introduction to “Khovantchina 
4-19 harge (25 cents for general admission sociation with musical circles in Los Community Music Association to sponsor 4 mn Moussorgsky 
he ind 50 cents for reserved seats) prom Angeles and Redlands for the last ten popular concerts in the Redlands Bowl, Les Prélude Liszt 
th ses to bring out large audiences. It als years, there was naturally much in- made a short address, thanking the Mr. Gabrilowitsch made a profound 
Pie 1ugurs well for the success of the pr terest in the first hearing of the prize- Hollywood Bowl for the opportunity Of jmpression. Conducting entirely from 
ay ected season of concerts next winter. winning composition. An audience of hearing the work. memory, he revealed new beauties in the 
ead All in all, it is a progressive step more than 10,000 persons applauded Mr. Preceding the prize work on the eve- scores of the: familiar numbers, and 
a toward the establishment of a perman- Oberhoffer’s men for their fine playing ning of July 16, were Dvorak 4 Car- added a delightful novelty to the réper- 
P i. ent symphony orchestra in this city and paid tribute te Mrs. Marsh, who ac-_ nival” Overture and Grieg’s. Lyric toire of the Symphony in the Mous- 
"the The indefatigable work and effort of knowledged her thanks from the plat- Suite, both played with exquisite finish. sourgsky number. 
une form. 
ey [Continued on page 11] 4 somber dignity pervades the work, [Continued on page 11] [Continued on page 10] 
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Hadley and Smallens Lead Sesqui Forces 





Former Conducts His Third Symphony in Philadelphia Pre- 
miére—All-Wagner List Attracts—Three Resident Soloists 
Heard Before Large Audiences 





HILADELPHIA, July 26.—In a bril- 

liant span of concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under guest conduc- 
tors at the Sesquicentennial, Henry Had- 
ley rounded out his series of appear- 
ances and passed on the baton to Alex- 
ander Smallens, conductor of the Civic 
Opera here. 

The Orchestra with Hadley as 
conductor, was heard in a concert in the 
Sesquicentennial Auditorium on Satur- 
day evening, July 11. The program was 
as follows: 


“Carneval Romain Berlioz 
Symphony No in B Minot Hadley 
“Nutcracker” Suite . Tchaikovsky 
Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan’ Strauss 


The Hadley symphony was, previous 
to this concert, known here only by its 
slow movement entitled “The Angelus,” 
an excerpt of atmospheric and musically 
pictorial character, making effective 
employment of bells. The bright scherzo 
of the composition is admirable in work- 
manship and spirit. The other parts of 
the work show somewhat free treatment 
of the conventional symphonic form. 
They are sound in craftsmanship, how- 
ever, and melodically interesting. In the 
massed effects inspiring tonal climaxes 
are achieved, which the orchestra devel- 
oped with customary certainty. 

The “Carneval Romain” once more 
demonstrated its worth as one of the 
best of the Berlioz survivals, while the 
“Nut-cracker” Suite, dainty, fanciful, 
tuneful, achieved its familiar success. 
There was a large attendance. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Henry 
Hadley, guest conductor, Mare Blitzen- 
stein, piano soloist, gave another con- 
cert in its Sesquicentennial series in 
the Exposition Auditorium on Tuesday 
evening, July 13. The program was as 
follows: 

New World,” 
Dvorak 
arranged for Orchestra, 


Symphony, “From the 


“Liebestraum” 


Liszt 
Overture to “Die Meistersinger”’..Wagner 
Concerto for Piano in E Fiat.. Liszt 


The largest audience present thus far 
at any of these exposition concerts dis- 
played warm appreciation of Mr. Had- 
ley’s firm and colorful reading of the 
popular Dvorak work. The interpreta- 
tion was instinct with poetic feeling and 
romantic glow. In the haunting second 
movement the conductor perhaps over- 
accented a trifle the leisurely pace of 
the largo. 

Mare Blitzenstein, a Philadelphia 
pianist of excellent talent, was cordially 
received for his technically brilliant 
and effective presentation of the still 
enlivening, melodious Liszt concerto. 
Mr. Hadley gave a spirited proclamation 
of the “Meistersinger” overture and a 
charming disclosure of the “Libe- 
straum,” so well known as a plano 
number. The graceful orchestral version 
proved emphatically well suited to the 
purposes and scope of summer pro- 
grams. The concert was the fourth and 
last of Mr. Hadley’s engagement. New 
draperies and pillars added materially 
to the acoustics of the hall. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Henry 
Hadley, guest conductor, gave a concert 
in the Auditorium of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 17. The program, devoted 
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German Professor Invents New 
Violin Bow 


NEW form of violin bow which 

can play on four strings of 
old-time instruments simultaneous- 
ly has been produced by Herman 
Berkowski, a _ Berlin professor, 
according to a statement published 
in a Milan newspaper. It is re- 
ported that the investigator’s aim 
has been to rediscover the methods 
used in playing some of the old- 
time instruments of the Renais- 
sance. The new bow is said to 
make possible the playing of much 
old music that has been considered 
of insuperable difficulty. A demon- 
stration was recently given at the 
State Theater before a _ notable 
gathering of musicians. 








exclusively to Wagnerian works, was as 
follows: 


“Flying Dutchman” Overture. 
Prelude to “Lohengrin.” 
Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey,” 
dinck arrangement). 
Prelude and Liebestod, “Tristan.” 
Siegfried’s Funeral March. 
Farewell and Fire Music, “Die Walkiire.”’ 
“Tannhauser” Overture. 


(Humper- 


Mr. Hadley’s sensitiveness to the ap- 
peal and content of Wagnerian music 
served him admirably in this stirring 
concert. A large audience was in at- 
tendance and was properly generous in 
its applause. Though most of the ex- 
cerpts were of the regulation type, the 
Humperdinck arrangement of the Rhine 
Journey marked a pleasing departure 
from convention. This number was 
given with especial brilliancy and was 
enthusiastically received. The concert 
closed Mr. Hadley’s engagement of four 
appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in its Sesquicentennial series. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Alex- 
ander Smallens, guest conductor; Frank 
Gittelson, violinist, soloist, was heard in 
a concert in the Sesquicentennial Audi- 


torium on Wednesday evening, July 21. 
The program was as follows: 

Overture, MOAPMIVER <0 cb cc ceegs Dvorak 

Symphony in C minor...... Saint-Saéns 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 

Brahms 

“The Sorcerer's Apprentice”’...... Dukas 

Mr. Smallens, well known in this 
community as musical director of the 
admirable Civic Opera organization and 
also as an orchestral conductor of dis- 
tinction, displayed his skill in program 
architecture in one of the most diversi- 
fied and enjoyable concerts of the 
present cycle. This was the first of his 
four appearances as guest conductor in 
the Sesquicentennial series. 

The Saint-Saéns Symphony bore sev- 
eral aspects of novelty and interest, not 
the least of which was its employment 
of the organ as an ensemble instrument. 
Henry S. Fry, organist of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia, presided at the 
console and showed his technical mastery 
in a performance which fitted with fine 
effectiveness into the instrumental web. 
Saint-Saéns’ writing for the organ in 
this instance, as in others, is extremely 
expert and numerous brilliant contrasts 
of tone are achieved. 

The symphony is unconventionally ar- 
ranged in two movements, with the first 
and the slow movements combined in one 
section and the scherzo and finale in 
the other. The scheme appeared to 
have certain drawbacks in the pit- 
falls of monotony. Nevertheless, there 
is much beauty in this composition, 


[Continued on page 19] 





New Teachers’ Organization Formed 


SMM 


HE’ Associated Music Teachers’ 

League, Inc., was recently formed 
with the aim of improving standards in 
the musical profession. The headquarters 
of the organization are at the Hotel 
Majestic. New York. 

The following officers have been 
elected: Gustave L. Becker, president; 
Nathan Ulanov, vice-president; Aaron 
N. Ornstein, secretary; George J. Ber- 
man, corresponding secretary; Charles 
Levenson, treasurer; Ferdinand Green- 
wald, chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. 


fims of New Group 


The principles and aims of the organ- 
ization are stated as follows: 

“To raise the position of the music 
teaching profession to a higher degree 
of public recognition. 

“To have the public consider the music 
teacher a direct and necessary con- 
tributor to musical education. 

“To exchange professional courtesy in 
the vast field of knowledge of music, 
pertaining to better methods of instruc- 
tion and advancement, in every possible 
way. 

“To promote appreciation of musical 
art. 

“To improve economic interests of the 





JUILLIARD AWARDS 


Seattle, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Students Among Those Chosen 
For Honors 


Ebba Frederickson, violinist of Seattle, 
Wash., Edgar Shelton, young St. Louis 
pianist, and Helen Nugent, of Cincin- 
nati, are among the 150 talented 
musicians of the country who have been 
awarded fellowships by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation as a result of the 
recent auditions. The complete list 
will be announced in a subsequent issue 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, 

Miss Frederickson is a former student 
of Richard Czerwonky, of the Bush Con- 
servatory, Chicago. She has made 
several tours of the Middle West and 
the Pacific Northwest, and in the sum- 
mer of 1923 toured Sweden as violin 
soloist with the Chicago Swedish Glee 
Club. Mr. Shelton appeared as soloist 
at one of the “Pop” concerts of the St. 
Louis Symphony in 1925 and is scheduled 
to appear again next season. He was 
formerly a pupil of Ernest R. Kroeger 
of St. Louis. 

Ethel Silver, of Milwaukee, has been 
awarded a $250 piano scholarship, to 
study in Milwaukee. She has a Bachelor 
of Music Degree from the Wisconsin 
Conservatory. 

Only those aspirants whose appli- 
cations had been filed two weeks before 
the examination were heard in the June 


auditions. The examination of all 
applicants will not be over till some 
time in September. The school term 


begins Oct. 4. 


members of the Music Teachers’ League. 

“To eliminate from the music teachers’ 
profession those who are not dependent 
upon music teaching for a livelihood. 

“To create funds to help aged and dis- 
abled music teachers who are without 
source of income. 

“To help needy talented students of 
music. 

“To encourage and, if possible, help 
music teachers with their compositions.” 

More specifically the League has for- 
mulated the following policy: 

“There will be separate committees, 
one for each branch of our profession, 
which shall formulate the plan for rais- 
ing the standards of that branch. These 
committees on _ standardization — shall 
neither advocate nor condemn any par- 
ticular method. They shall recognize 
every method which obtains satisfactory 
results even if they are in direct con- 
tradiction to the methods employed by 
the individual members constituting such 
committees. 


To Encourage “Courtesy” 


“These committees shall set a stand- 
ard of professional courtesy which shall 
conform to the general policy of the 
league, as follows: 

(a) No teacher shall speak in a 
derogatory manner of another. 

(b) No teacher shall claim the work 
of a pupil unless that pupil has 
studied under him at least one year. 

(c) Each teacher, in listening to the 
performance of a pupil of another 
shall, when faults are evident, assume 
that the instructor has taught proper- 
ly, but that the pupil did not compre- 
hend the full importance of the in- 
struction as given him. 

(d) No teacher shall accept a pupil 
if he has failed to settle all just ac- 
counts with his previous teacher, un- 
less he promises to settle that account 
within a reasonable time. 

(e) Each teacher shall be of good 
moral character. 

(f) Each teacher shall pledge his 
aid and influence toward the fulfill- 
ment of the policies of the League and 


[Continued on page 10] 





Sea Voyagers Include Singer Folk 

Three singers were on recent sailing 
lists. Geraldine Farrar, who has been 
living in Connecticut, at her home at 


Ridgefield, since last November, was 
listed in Tuesday’s sailing lists with 
her father, Sidney Farrar. Dusolina 
Giannini sailed last week for more 


appearances in Germany as opera guest 
artist in Berlin and Hamburg and in 
concert in other cities. She is expected 
back in the middle of December to begin 
her season with two appearances with 
the New York Symphony. Cecil Arden, 
Metropolitan mezzo-soprano, returned 
aboard the President Harding on July 
23. Dorys Le Vene, young American 
pianist, left July 17 on the Veendam to 
fill engagements in several European 
cities. 
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King of Spain Received by 
French Musicians 


ARIS, July 12.—The King of 

Spain was a recent honored 
visitor to the Academy of Fine 
Arts here of which he is an hon- 
orary associate. The receiving 
committee included several illus- 
trious composers, among them 
Henri Rabaud, composer and for- 


Pd 


mer conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, and _ Charles-Marie 
Widor, the noted composer and 


organist. M. Widor was one of 
those who made an address of 
welcome to the ruler. The King, 
in a speech outlining the artistic 
bonds between Spain and France, 
referred in particular to M. Widoi 
as an illustrious figure in French 
musical art. z 


“CARMEN” FOR ST. LOUIS 


Golterman Plans Annual Opera Week— 
Conductor on Vacation 


St. Louis, July 24.—Guy Golterman i: 
again planning a week’s performance of 
“Carmen” on his usual large scale, com- 
mencing Aug. 23. As usual, the cast 
will be selected from the Metropolitan, 
Chicago and San Carlo Opera Companies, 
and will be announced shortly. 

Don Albert, director of music at Loew’s 
State Theater, started a five weeks’ va- 
cation on July 16, his first since opening 
the theater two years ago. He will re- 
turn in time to produce the Loew’s an- 
niversary program. 

Carlotta Kraus, artist pupil of Le 
Miller, displayed ability at one of a series 
of recitals being given this summer 
under the direction of Mr. Miller. She 
presented a program which included 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C Minor, two 
etudes by Chopin, Jsolde’s “Liebestod” 
by Wagner-Liszt, “Fireworks” by De- 
bussy, “Andaluza” by de Falla, “In the 
Nerden of Old Serail” and “L’Isle 
Joyeuse” by Blanchet and the “Hun- 
garian” Fantasy by Liszt. Miss Kraus 
was assisted at the second piano by Mr. 
Miller. HERBERT M. Cost. 





HONOR WITHERSPOON 





President of Chicago Musical College 
Has Birthday Party 


CHICAGO, July 24.—A birthday party 
for Herbert Witherspoon, president of 
the Chicago Musical College, given by 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the institu 
tion, and Mrs. Kinsey in their home on 
Wednesday evening of this week was 
one of the social events of the closing 
days of the summer session at the 
College. 

Mrs. Witherspoon and guests from out 
of the city as well as from Chicago were 
among those present to extend their con- 
gratulations to Mr. Witherspoon not 
only upon his birthday but also upon 
the notably successful completion of his 
first year as president. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Announces 


Bills 
PHILADELPHIA, July 24.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company has 
planned a very imposing season for 


the coming winter. It will open, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House here on Nov. 
11 with “Tannhiuser,” to be followed by 
“Madama Butterfly” a week later. In 
December only one opera will be given— 
“Romeo and Juliet”—on Dec. 16. Later 
operas will be “Il Trovatore,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Aida,” “The Barber of Seville.” 
“La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” and two double 


bills—“Pagliacci” and “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” and Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi” with a ballet. A number of 


the works will be sung in English, fol- 
lowing the past season’s successful pre- 
cedent. W. R. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz Honored on 
Wedding Anniversary 

Los ANGELES, July 24.—Alfred Hertz. 

conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 

phony, and Mrs. Hertz, who are 

spending the summer in this community, 

celebrated their twelfth wedding anni- 


versary and also Mr. Hertz’ birthday 
with a luncheon party in the garden 
of their Hollywood home. The affair. 


arranged as a surprise for the conductor. 


was attended by many persons prom- 
inent in art and music circles. H. D. C. 
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A Pilgrimage to Musical Monuments of New Yor 
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yer Row: 


Henry Baerer. and Weber by A. M. J 





search 
monu- 
ments of New York and 
Brooklyn will reveal to 
the wanderer several in- 
shrines to 
\rid-famous composers, which nest!« 


ig or the musical 


if 


teresting 


away in unexpected spots within the 
metropolis’ busy marts. Undisturbed 


+h 
ul 


b 


the roar of traffic and the passing 
throngs, the immortals here dream 


eir inscrutable visions, as life-like 
marble or bronze as when their la- 
rs gave proud melodic legacies to 


world. Thus, Beethoven has his 


at appropriately near the bandstand 
the Central Park Mall, and Verdi 


upies a niche at Broadway and 


eventy-thira street. 


f one begins one’s musical pilgrimage 
the Battery, proceeding uptown, the 
t monument t will 


bably be the symbolic figure of music 


greet the eye 





th h € EF the enter Street 
ude of t York Hall of Records 
female figure of heroic size carved 
of granite. watching over the two 
ughs. She is the Goddess of clas- 
mus and will guide us to six of 
followers who stand on public view 
he tw ties She holds with her 
hand a sheet of music to her breast 
in the right a lyre At her feet 
ts a small organ ancient days. 


rk by Philip Martiny, 


N. A. (1858- was purchased by 


NOTABLE MUSICAL 


Low er Row: 


Manhattan can boast of two monu- 
ments—one of Beethoven and the other 
of Verdi. The Beethoven statue, which 
stands on the Mall in Central Park, was 
executed by Henry Baerer. He was 
born in Kirchlein, Hesse-Cassel, March 
22, 1837, and likewise was commissioned 
to design the bust of Beethoven, of some- 
what similar form, which adorns the 
Flower Garden of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. 

It is a bronze bust of heroic size 
mounted on a granite pedestal at the 
base of which stands a female figure 
representing music holding a lyre. The 
sculptor has dressed the composer in 
eighteenth century costume and turned 
to the left his face which is framed 
by long hair. The eyes are raised and 
look steadily in that same direction. 

It was the first statue of a musician 

be unveiled on the island of Man- 
h-ttan and bears the following inscrip- 
tion on the back of the pedestal. 


“Beethoven 
Erected and Presented to the 
City of New York 
by the Beethoven Maennerchor 
on their 25th Anniversary 
July 22nd, 1884.”’ 


{ Picturesque Ceremony 


Italian music lovers not to be outdone 
by their German brethren, through the 
efforts of Chevalier C. Barsotti, editor 
f the Italian daily newspaper, Jl Pro- 
Italo-Americano, erected at 
Broadway and Seventy-third Street a 
full-length statue of Giuseppe Verdi, 
on Oct. 12, 1906. 

The ceremony was attended by some 


gresso 


SHRINES OF 


“Matue of Beethoven by Henry Baerer, on the Mall, Central Park; Verdi by Pasquale Civiletti, Lincoln Square, Broadway and Seventy-third Street, Manhattan; Mozart 
by Chester Beach. in the Flower Garden, Prospect Park, Brooklyn; 
Mueller 


In the Flower Garden. Prospect Park 


MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN 


5000 enthusiastic members of the vari 
ous Italian societies of New York. The 
monument was unveiled by Chevalier 
Barsotti’s little granddaughter, who 
pulled the string which released a large 
balloon. As it soared heavenward it 
raised the veiling from the statue and 
in turn showered roses on the figure and 
set free several doves. These, after 
circling about the head of the composer, 
eventually took flight. The orchestra 
and chorus of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company under the direction of Arturo 


Vigna, gave selections from “I Lom- 
bardi,” and “Nabucco,” while Nahan 
Franko conducted a number’ § from 


‘“* Aida,” 


Varble Limns “4ida™ Creator 


It is a heroic statue in white Carrara 
marble by Pasquale Civiletti, born in 
Palermo, July 26, 1859. The sculptor 
who shows Verdi with full beard and 
long hair, with the right foot advancec 
was present at the unveiling. 

The work is mounted on a polished, 
dark granite pedestal. consisting of an 
irreguiar base six aud one-half feet 
high. Verdi’s face is turned to the 
right, while over his left arm, the hand 
of which rests against his hip, he carries 
a heavy cloak. The right hand hangs at 
his side. On projections at the base at 
equal distances from each other stand 
out in sharp contrast against the dark 
granite of the pedestal life-size figures 
symbolical of his operas “Aida,” “Fal- 
staff,” “Otello,” and “Forza del Destino.” 
Between each figure rests against the 
base of the column a lyre. All the carv- 
ings are in this same white Carrara 
marble. 

The monument carries the inscription: 


Statues of Grieg by Sigvald 


Asbjornsen, Beethoven by 


“Erected by the Italian Community 
through the Efforts of 
Chev. C. Barsotti, 


Editor of the Italian Daily Newspaper, 
Il Progresso Italo Americano 
October 12, 1906.” 


If we journey now to Brooklyn we 
shall find that this neighboring borougt 
outranks Manhattan by two instances, 
for the Flower Garden of Prospect Park 
has within its sanctum bronze busts of 
four composers. The one of Beethoven 
by Henry Baerer, of like composition 
to that in Central Park, is ornamented 
on the front of the granite pedestal with 
an emblematic harp, within a conven- 
tional wreath. It is inscribed: 


“Beethover 
Presented to the City of Brooklyn 
by the United Gerrcan Singers 
of the City 
First Prize ut the 17th Nationa 
Saengerfest Held at New York, 
June 22-26, 1894.” 


Vozart and Weber Memorials 


Turning to the statue of Mozart, we 
find that Chester Beach, A.N.A., 
San Francisco, Cal., May 23, 
in his sculpture of the composer of “ 
Giovanni” has portrayed him ir 
manhood, in late eighteenth 


borr 
188] 
Dor 
mature 
century 


costume with high coat-collar, full stock 
and jabot. His face, turned slightly left 
with eyes looking straight ahead, is 


framed with long hair combed straight 
back. It bears the inscription, 
conspicious of which is the date 
which is larger in size than the 
of Mozart. 


[Continued on 


most 
1R97 


name 


page 20] 
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New York Symphony Concerts Regale Chautauqua 


mente m YOUDOLLSUTTEDOUAALHOOEORDNNEETHAUHOCENUHOET 


‘'HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 25.— 
C The New York Symphony under 
Albert Stoessel, opened its five weeks’ 
series of comcerts here on July 20. The 
mem received such an enthusiastic wel- 
me as has seldom been accorded any 
ndividual on this platform. 
m signal honor of the traditional 
hautauqua salute, a waving of hand- 
terchiefs, led by Arthur E. Bestor, 
president. was followed with applause 
xhhich was only silenced by the opening 
cars of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
und which was renewed after this and 
ery mumber om the program. 
he orchestra of fifty men, which 
emtaims this year more of the first-desk 
mem of the winter personnel than ever 
efere.—imeluding Mischa Mischakoff, 
mertmaster,—was in splendid form 
r the pening performance = and 
served the applause. 
The program consisted of Berlioz’s 
“Carniva Romain,” Dvorak’s Sym- 
hon ‘From the New World,” the “St. 


Perl's Suite.” by Gustav Holst (new t 

hawtamaua), the Prelude and Finale 
trom “Tristam und Isolde” and _ the 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” A solo, 
“ReSretti Lusinghieri” from Mozart's 


Idemeneo,” was sung by Flora Waalkes, 
xoprame soloist for July 


Srillmran Kelley Attends 


I rsday evenirgs concert was event 
artiv beeaust * the presence ho 
the compeocer. Fdgar Stillman Kelley. 
ry Chimese Scite, “Aladdin” was 
acd m the program. Mr. Kelly 
ss dis ‘ed im the aud‘ence at the 
Is this number and was much 

i a Other numbers on the list 
ui teaethoven’s Overture t» “Corio- 
3.” Mende'ssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
Le Rowet @Omphale” by Saint-Saéns, 
m ?P etzian Dances from “Prince 
Ty r” b Borvudin and the c mtralto solo, 
Gervehter Gott” from Wagner's 
“Rienzi.” The Orchestra also gave a 


watimee om Wednesday afternoon and a 
+ concert Friday afternoon. 

se Chautauqua Choir, assisted by 
-hoirs from Jamestown, N. Y. 


amd Er Ps... with a total number of 
® voices, gave the third annual per 
‘mance of “The Messiah” Saturday 
wimg, under Prof. H. Augustine 


Smith amd accompanied by the New 
York Symphony and Hugh Porter, 
rvanist. The performance was wonder- 
mouotn and finished and pleased a 
arye audience. The sol ists were Flora 
Waalkes. soprano; Anna Harris, con- 
torallt Foster House, tenor; and Edward 
Ne Jr... baritone 
Church Convention Is Feature 


This concert came as a fitting climax 
te the Church Music Convention which 
ies beem held here this week, under 
Professor Smith’s direction, and which 
ies: attracted hundreds of organists and 
oir leaders from many parts of the 
umtry. Im its final session on July 24, 
the Comvention passed two resolutions 
f considerable importance as follows: 

“Whereas we, the representatives of 
the Natiomal Church Music Convention, 


> 


ffricanm Music Studied by 


Investigator 


I NDON, July 16—A study of 
the music of West Africa is 


~ made by N. J. Ballanta- 


G 


e pe 

Taylor, a native of Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, who recently visited 
Lomdom om his way to America 
Im New York he will report on 
his past two years’ work to George 
Foster Peabody, Dr. Thomas 


Jesse Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. Dr. R. R. Moton, Booker 
Washington’s successor at Tus- 
. and other members of the 
thee f Negro and White 





eople. w he are interested in 
Africam problems, and who have 
made themselves responsible for 
the s ert of his investigations. 


Wr. Ballanta-Taylor studied at 
the New York Institute of Musical 


Art und Dr. Damrosch. He 
wWwpes e adie t proceed with 
his sms for the making of a 
Dian witm seventeen notes to an 
etave, so that African music can 
be accurately rendered. 








5 and the materials 
re-arranging and 
tions of the great masters, 


‘jazzing’ the composi- used by them.” 


poimt brought up by Mrs. Edgar Still- 


hurch Music in America.” 
-onfine herself 
f church musie but touched upon the 
“Resolved: that we 
Alluding to jazz, 


and that it was not her purpose 
deery it, but merely to protest against 
European and 


organizations 
vey to obtain ful 


comprehensive 
data regardin 


American critics that jazz should be +t 


foundation of an 


idiom. “It emphatically will 
church music,” Mrs. Kelley stated. 

The speaker expressed 
garding the practice 
classics,” which is becoming so gener 


today. 
“We laugh when 

and smile when we 

serious business. 


the highly spiritual 


inspirational music 


when it is distorted by our jazz bands 


asked Mrs. Kelley. 

Declaring that 
enters the arena in 
test between right 
Kelley said that it 


the fight to purify our musical literatu 
Grace HamMon 























he New York Symphony, Under the Leadership of Albert Stoessel 














TOUTE 


and evening con 
Rochester Philharmonic was 


ist as soloists. 
week, included some 
During this period 
certs, and several! 
in by the music c] 


lecture on “The National 


programs part 


be 


feature in the evening. 

hurch School Day,” on July 21, had 
ce} | musical feature in Liza 

nm’s “Persian Garden” Cycle, sung 

Quartet, consisting of 


Temple of Musi 
Members of the 

pany and the mus 

Philharmonic 


Native ¢ ‘OM POSeT s Honored 

leading feature of the fes- 
American composers con- 
Harvey Gaul 


» will give three lec- 


was very warmly 


an Ode” by Richard 


Mr. Kraft and N 
Accompaniment 


was the soloist, in this 


Bradley, vice-president 


A notable visit ‘thwestern District in the Stat 





National Federat 


Conneaut Festival Calls Musicians to Lakeside 


POULT eee 


int PULVLOUTUAOUDORAA DEER TEAL 


violinist was a féte 


phony concerts on Friday 


contribution by Miss 
ning. 


“Sunset Trail” Performed 


Cadman’s “operat 
Sunset Trail,” which 


folk-lore was a feature 
was sung in the after? 


Baba Grotto Male 
Pa., conducted by 


melodious work evoked 


In the evening the 
massed Festival Ch 


was given. This was an impressive 
formance of “The Messiah 
ists were Miss Mulford. 


and Mr. Cuthbert 

endowed this work, as 

musical forces. 
The closing day 


was scheduled t 


events In the aft 
was to be soloist 
Philharmonik 11 


gala program by tl 


from the Rochester O 


Quartet and the ch 
The second fs STIV2 
has been one abound 
terest, The future e' 
including an August 
Rochester Americar 
looked forward +t 





Church alwa 


~ 
» 
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De Sahata Conducts 
Bologna 


BOLOGNA, ITALY 
of symphony con 
Ww th success \ cl 
ducted his “Gethsemaz 
Toscanini gave in Ne« 
Willi Ferrer 


heen heard as guest 





“Gethsemani”™ 
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CK of the New York 
Matinée Musicale is the 
idea that the worthy 
young artist is entitled 
to a favorable public 
hearing, without the 
-azardous burden of financing his own 
pearance in a New York recital hall. 
carting from a nucleus of harmoni- 
s exiles from Indiana and Ohio who 
wi gravitated together after the fash- 
jom of congenial souls of like aims and 
nterests in the metropolis, the Club took 
rm and name in January, 1924. 
Nearly every successful organization 
flowers from the heart and mind of one 
lividual. Here the prime moving 
spirit has been Mrs. Rosalie Heller 
ein, the Club’s first and only presi- 
at. Herself a musician of high order, 
she gave to the young Matinée Musicale 
the fruit of an extraordinarily rich and 
uried experience in musical and club 
atters. 

“To be a king-maker is greater than 
a king”: Mrs. Klein has not only 
helped but literally made musical artists 
by the score. Her altruism has been 
constantly before the Club, in practice 
amd example, until it has become fixed 
as ome of its cardinal principles. Any 

ab so fostered and guided would be 
assured of successful growth from the 


— 






ne 


i 


rt 


oe 


« be 


{rtists in Ranks 


The active membership, limited to 
eighty was-soon filled. Candidates for 
such membership must not only measure 

to a creditable standard of program 
appearances, but must evince the Club 
spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

The active interest, within the ranks, 

such well-arrived artists as Alma 
Beck, Gena Branscombe, Edwin Hughes, 

ma Kitchell, Estelle Liebling, Harold 
is, Margaret Northrup, Ethel 
Harrington Van Hoesen, and 
hers of equal prominence, has helped 
high musical standards and 
added weight to the Club’s significance. 
Monthly “closed” meetings of active 

mbers are held at members’ homes, 
where a purely social hour shares inter- 


Vi ry 
rarkgs, 


assure 


est with the musical program. Here 
t younger members can show their 


—— 


mettle, and new repertoire gets a hear- 
ng. with constructive criticism. 

4 subscription list of associate and 
sustaining members makes possible the 
series of four formal musical matinées, 

i each season at the Hotel Am- 
bassador Some guest artists have ap- 
peared, but the soloists are picked 
primarily from the ripest talent of the 























Instrumental in Introducing to the Public Young and Worthy 


ensembles have lent distinction in bring- 
ing out novelties and works seldom 
heard. A capacity audience of over 300 
has heard each program and largely re- 
mained to enjoy tea in the Italian Gar- 
den, a distinctive feature of these Sun- 
day a.ternoon gatherings that has been 
found delightful. But the practical re- 
sult of the public programs has been 


























Photo by Curtis Be ’ 


Rosalie Heller Klein, President of the New York Matinée Musicale, Which Has Been 


Artists 


American singers, pianists, violinists, 
‘cellists and accompanists of such pleas- 
ing ability that their appearances have 
been in demand, and numerous engage 
ments have been filled in consequence. 


{merican Program 


interest is the 
music given on 


Of especial 
of American 


program 
Feb. 22, 


resentative Clubs in the NationaljFederation 





Was necessary in order to build this pro- 
gram and it might be helpful to others 
here. 

The outstanding ensemble composi- 
tions given recently were performed on 
the March 14, 1926, program. “The 
Dancer of Fjaard” by Gena Branscombe 
for women’s chorus and chamber orches- 
tra was given a first performance. The 
chorus was composed of fifteen solo 
voices. The contralto solo was sung by 
Alma Beck and soprano solo by Mar- 
garet Northrup. 

The other number on the same pro- 
gram was a novelty, the solo instrument 
was the celesta. This was played by 
Bertha Van Den Berg of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with accompaniment of 
a string quartet. The selection was 
Theme and Variations in A Major by 
Mozart, arranged by Gena Branscombe, 
especially for the Club. 

Combining the social with the musical 
activities of this past season were two 
events of prominence. In November a 
program of the compositions of Louis 
Victor Saar was given, with the com- 
poser as the guest of honor. Mr. Saar 
appeared as the pianist in his Introduc- 
tion, Theme and Variations for ‘Cello 
and Piano, which received a first prize 
last June at the convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Max 
Froelich performed the ‘cello part very 
beautifully. 

On Feb. 14 the Club had the great 
privilege of entertaining Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley as guest of honor at the 
Sunday afternoon concert at the Am- 
bassador. This was followed by a recep- 
tion attended by a large number of the 
leading musicians of New York City. 
Mrs. Kelley in her usual enlightening 


and entertaining manner gave a brief 
resume of the work of the National 
Federation. The Club joined the Fed- 


eration one 
operate in 
clubs. 

The booking department recently 
started has been the result of many 
inquiries from club presidents who have 
heard the concerts of the Matinée Musi- 
cale. The demands for its young artists 
have become so numerous that it has 
found necessary to establish this 
booking department. 


year ago and hopes to co- 
every way with its sister 


oeen 


Leaders’ Personnel 


The officers and directors of the Ma- 
tinée Musicale are as follows: Mrs. 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president; Earl 
R. Hunt, Ethel Parks, Harold Morris 
and Mrs. John S. Worley, vice-presi- 
dents; Rhoda Mintz, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Harrington Van Hoesen, 





itself. Instrumental and vocal the revealing of a number of young 1925. A great deal of research work [Continued on page 8] 
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President of the 


Oliver H. 
Coelerado Springs Musical Club 


( YOLORADO SPRINGS, 


Shoup, 


COLO., July 


2t The Colorado Springs Musical 


has had a life of over thirty years, 


igh the spirit of the 


love of music 


s bee moving in the Pike’s Peak 
rion for over fifty years. It is re- 


rded that a concert was given in 
lorado Springs in 1871, the same year 
at the charter was issued to the city. 
m that time until the present Club 








1891, the activities, 
hinted at great 


was organized, in 
though irregular, 
things. 

From the time of the organization of 
the Club, with a membership of nine, 
the interest and activities increased 
from year to year until its incorporation 
on April 22, 1896. 

The present membership, consisting 
of about 200, is divided into active, 
associate and honorary members. There 
is also a student, or junior department 
consisting of the pupils of the active 
members. Rigid examinations are re- 
quired in this student department, thus 
fitting the prospective candidates to 
take up future program work. This de- 
partment is also divided into active and 
associate members. 

Certain requirements as to musical 
ability are demanded of all prospective 
active members, student or otherwise. 
Associate members are those who are 
interested in music but are not required 
to take part in programs. 

Three meetings, two active and one 
student, are held each month. The 
course of study taken up at these meet- 
ings is that recommended by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, this 
year’s study being based on “From Song 
to Symphony” by Daniel Gregory Mason 
of Columbia University. 

f Composer's Interest 

One of those who took much interest 
in the early days of the Colorado 
Springs Club was Rubin Goldmark, who 
was a resident of Colorado for many 


years. He did much to advance musical 
interest by giving lecture-recitals, thus 
paving the way for the artist concerts 
which have been sponsored by the Club 
for many years. 

Through the efforts of the Club, the 
people of Colorado Springs and vicinity 
have had the pleasure of hearing such 
artists as Johanna Gadski, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, Mary Garden, Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Jascha Heifetz. 

During the past season, 1925-1926, 
the Club brought the following artists 
to Colorado Springs: Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano; Josef Lhévinne, pianist; 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
whose leader, Louis Persinger, 
lived in Colorado Springs as a boy, and 
Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan soprano, 
who charmed her audience as upon het 
first appearance here more tl three 
years ago. 

The Musical Club is also interested in 
arranging, with the co-operation of 
prominent music-loving groups, for the 
observance of National Music Week. 

The policies and aims of the Club in 
the future will be a continuation of 
those of the present, as its primary pur 
pose is to further interest in good 


musik 


cisco, 


than 


Reiner Leads “Walkiire” at Colon 


CINCINNATI, July 24 According 


3uenos Aires, Frit 


cable dispatch from 
Reiner had a very cordial reception when 
he conducted “Die Walkiire” in the 
Teatro Colon recently. rs Wee 











Secretary of the 
Musical Club 


Mrs. Daniel 


( oloerade 


Thatcher, 


Springs 





Series Close at Scala 


MILAN, July 10.—The summer concert 
series by the Scala Orchestra closed re- 


ly with a guest appearance by the 


cently 


Summer Concert 


German onductor, Hermann Wendel 
The program opened with Cherubini’s 
Overture to the opera, “Gli Abence- 
eri,” and ended with Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” verture The Cherubini, 
f iss’ borate transcription 


f the | 1 uperin, and a 

Prokofieff March, were novelties to the 

c public 4 Schumann symphony 
s also given. 
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Piano Found at Bottom of Famous Old 
Mystery of the Brig Marie Celeste 
—Captain Made It Walk the Plank, 
Then Followed It—Mary Lewis Has 
a Good Word for Some Fault-Find- 
ing Paris Critics—England Erects 
New Barrier Against Our Jazzists— 
A Noted Bandmaster Goes on Rec- 
ord—Slumber Songs at the Stadium 
—Honegger May Need Shoulder 
Pads and a Nose Guard Before He 
Reaches His Newest Goal 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

NTER music, as the cause and the 

solution of mysteries. 

Now that the famous old riddle of the 
Marie Celeste has been explained, and a 
piano found to be at the bottom of it, 
surely the time has come to unravel the 


Charlie Ross and Dorothy Arnold 
puzzles. 
Moreover, if there is any longer a 


doubt as to the identity of the Man in 
the Iron Mask, or, for that matter, as 
to who it was that ate the prelapsarian 
apple, the way for a clearing up of all 
such old enigmas has been pointed out. 

Find the musical constituent in the 
case and the mystery is solved. Witness, 
the clarification of that classic baffler, 
the Marie Celeste legend, which has 
stood for more than a half century as 
a spectacular illustration of the shib- 
boleth that truth is stranger’ than 
fiction! 

* + * 

VERYONE knows something of the 

tale, which has been variously em- 
bellished in its countless retellings since 
it first found its way into the daily press 
in the last days of 1872; how the brig 
Marie Celeste, with nary a soul on 
board, was picked up off the Coast of 
Spain; spick and span, with all sails 
spread; small boats in their places; five 
seamen’s chests full of clothes in the 
forecastle; no sign of trouble or blood- 
shed anywhere; the galley stove still 
warm; the brig’s cat calmly asleep on a 
locker. 

What had happened to the crew? The 
question, asked all ’round the world at 
the time the captain of the ship which 
picked up the Marie Celeste was 
putting in his claim for salvage, has 
been repeated endlessly until this day. 

If those who were asking this ques- 
tion had asked, instead, what had be- 
come of the piano which the skipper of 
the Marie Celeste hoisted on board to 
please his wife, the mystery might have 
been solved many years ago. 

~ * * 


S the facts are now disclosed, that 
piano was directly responsible for 
an accidental death and a suicide. 

Less directly, it brought on a sequence 
of events which apparently would not 
have been so mysterious had not the 
question of salvage money entered in. 

But for the piano, there would have 
been no question of salvage, just as there 
would have been no mystery. 

~ * * 


are informed that John Pem- 


E 
bf ng the cook of Marie Celeste, 
is alive today. 
At seventy-seven—possibly 
his associates in 
_thing 


because 
what takes on some- 
of the of fraud, have 


aspects 


passed beyond reach of any harm that 
might result to them from his belated 
revelations—he has unlocked his lips. 

Chambers’ Journal, a most reputable 
English publication, stands sponsor for 
his tale; and the equally reputable New 
York Herald Tribune, commenting upon 
it, points out that there is no one alive 
to dispute the truth of it, though lament- 
ing that the cook has damaged a noted 
mystery by what he has told. 

* a *~ 


HE wife of the captain of the Marie 

Celeste, it seems, was musical. 

So, when the brig sailed from New 
York, with a scratch crew of nine, there 
was a piano on board, lashed fore and 
aft. 

One day, while the captain’s wife was 
playing—we won’t hazard a guess what 
—the Marie Celeste was hit by a squall 
and plunged far over on one side. The 
piano broke loose and the captain’s wife 
was crushed to death by its weight. 

The captain, crazed with grief, buried 
his wife at sea, threw the piano to the 
sharks and porpoises, and then followed 
it over the side, a suicide. 

That was the beginning of upheaval 
on the Marie Celeste. Another man 
was drowned when a dispute with the 
mate led to a drunken scuffle. Then, at 
the port of Santa Marta, the mate, the 
boatswain and one more man deserted. 

There remained the cook and three 
sailors. These latter had been loaned 
to the Marie Celeste by the Dei Gratia, 
an English ship. It was the Dei Gratia 
that came upon the Marie Celeste, on 
Dec. 7, 1872, drifting haphazardly off 
the Coast of Spain. Her captain took 
possession. The three borrowed sailors 
returned to their original command and 
kept dutifully mum when their captain 
reported having picked up a derelict. 

The Marie Celeste without a crew 
meant more in the way of salvage than 
the Marie Celeste with three sailors and 
a cook looking after her. 

x * * 
| iy is a bit disappointing to have this 

famous mystery explained on such a 
commonplace basis; though the only 
solution that could possibly have been 
half so exciting as the mystery itself 
would have been one which lugged in the 
supernatural. 

In lieu of being able to involve the 
foul fiend, perhaps our septuagenarian 
cook has done the next best thing in thus 
tracing all the ship’s troubles and the 
subsequent hoax back to a piano. 








Y hat is off once more to plucky 
Mary Lewis. 

Though it is common enough for 
sportsmen to admit being “off their 
game,” how seldom it is that singers, 
especially opera singers, will ever con- 
fess to performing below par. 

Now comes Mary and says the Paris 
critics were right in some of the rather 
tepid remarks they made about her 
Mimi in a performance of “La Bohéme” 
at the Opera-Comique. 

“It would not have been criticism, 
otherwise,” she remarked in vindicating 
the gentlemen of the press. 

= * * 


HE pulchritudinous Little Rock song- 

bird, it appears from her own con- 
fession, was more nervous when she 
went on the stage at the Opéra-Comique 
than she was when she made her début 
at the Metropolitan. She had been re- 
quired to re-learn the réle of Mimi in 
French, after having always sung it in 
Italian, and on four days notice. 

“However, no excuses,” was Mary’s 
cheery .way of summing it up. “I know 
I was not doing well, but that is over 
and gone.” 

“Much better artists than myself have 
been criticized harshly,” she added 
which makes me feel that some of these 
same singers whom she so generously 
refers too as “much better artists” 
might, indeed, be better artists than they 
are if they would take a leaf from 
Mary’s book. 





x * * 
OR one thing, the members of the 
Paris company complimented Miss 
Lewis on her French pronunciation, 


which would indicate that with only four 
days in which to re-study the part, she 
went at her task whole-heartedly. 

It is this very whole-heartedness in 
what she undertakes that has made a 
prima donna of Miss Lewis. It was to 
this that Otto H. Kahn paid tribute in a 
recent talk on American singers. Miss 
Lewis, he said, had been willing to put 
everything else aside to get ahead in her 
chosen career. 

And now that she achieved the goal of 
a début at the Metropolitan, she is not 
idling. 

From Paris, she has gone to Salsburg, 
to spend the summer in study. 

This all goes to confirm what I have 
said before, that if those who are al- 
ways bandying about assertions that 
singers of today are no longer willing 
to work hard and practice ruthless self 
denial to insure success, were to 
acquaint themselves a little more 
thoroughly with the lives of some of 
these singers they would have a different 
tale to tell. 





he spite of—or perhaps because of— 
the success of Paul Whiteman and 
Will Rogers in England, Ben Bernie's 
jazz orchestra has been refused admis- 
sion over there. 

Denial of labor permits for an eight- 
weeks engagement is announced as being 
in conformity with Premier Baldwin's 
policy of safeguarding home industries. 
The Labor Ministry explains that the 
importation of foreign organizations 
such as the one Bernie heads is 
sidered undesirable in that there is suffi- 
cient British talent available. 

Because of Whiteman’s recent success- 
ful tour, Bernie’s friends are inclined t& 
look upon his exclusion as discrimina- 
tion. They contend the popularity of 
American jazz in London has gone far 
in establishing popular good will be- 
tween the two countries. 

Apparently, however, the British have 
no quarrel with our jazz, as jazz. They 
are trying to fix it so that their own or- 
ganizations will do the jazzing, and are 
erecting a protective wall with the idea 
that it will benefit the English musician, 
financially. 

As for the English and jazz, a very 
representative and at the same time a 
very sound view is that of Lieut. Col. J. 


con- 


Mackenzie-Rogan, the famous  band- 
master of the Guards—that same or- 
ganization which our own Sousa so 


strongly recommended, only a few days 
ago, as the model for American Army 
bands. 

Jazz, as Mackenzie-Rogan sees it, has 
about the same place in the scheme of 
things that all “popular” music of other 
days had, and those who protest against 
it can no more abolish it than they can 
extinguish the music-hall song, the 
penny novelette, the chromo-lithograph, 
or any of the humbler forms of art, so 
long as it offers something that gratifies 
the elementary artistic needs of the 
masses. 

That, to my mind, is putting jazz just 
where it belongs—in company with “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” “Annie 
Rooney,” “After the Ball,” “Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady,” “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” and all the other expressions 
of so-called “popular” music in the 
mauve decade or any other pre-jazz age. 

> ™ = 


UT the British bandmaster is not one 

of those who believes jazz has an 
art future. He expresses the opinion 
that the people who drench themselves 
in jazz today will tire of it in due time 
and discard it as they discarded the 
popular music that preceded it. 

But if jazz were suddenly to be with- 
drawn from those who have no particu- 
lar liking for so-called classical music. 
what have musicians to offer them that 
would take its place? This, question, 
raised by Mackenzie-Rogan, is not so 
easily answered. 

Those who desire to lead the public 
taste to something else must take care. 








he emphasizes, that their “good musi: 
whatever else it may possess—h: 
“the life, the rhythm and the melod 
the public so obviously appreciates.” 

Directors of popular music, therefor 
would be well advised, both in their ow 
interest and in that of the Art they ho; 
to serve, to take time by the forelock ar 
judiciously interpolate melodious az 
rhythmically attractive examples 
better-class music at every possible 0; - 
portunity, lest their patrons, in tiring 
jazz and untrained to appreciate an 
thing else, should forsake music a'- 
together. 

This, as the view of one who has d:- 
voted his life to playing for the mult 
tude, rather than for the musically er 
dite, has the ring of sound advice. 

x * x 


COTLAND has yet to produce a 
Bobbie Burns, a Carlisle or a, Walter 
Seott of music. 

But the only reason it has not done 
so before this, according to an Edin- 
burgh editorial, is that its composers 
have all been music critics. 

Perhaps the national penchant for 
argument is behind this. One of the 
best Scotch stories I have heard is that 
told by Walter Damrosch, the best yarn 
spinner among the conductors of the 
day. 

“And where are you going, Donald,” 
asks one Scot as he meets another. 

“Oh, just down to the village to 
contradict a wee.” ; 

If the Scotch, indeed, have preémpted 
a front seat in the ranks of music critics 
—it is a point I have never taken note 
of before, and I must confess a lack of 
knowledge on the subject of the antece- 
dents of the leading British and Ameri- 





can reviewers—I suppose it might 
without malice be attributed to this 
nicely nurtured disposition “to con- 
tradict a wee.” 

* ¢ @ 


HEADLINE in the Herald Tribune 
fA. informs us that the singer who por- 
trayed “Carmen” at Starlight Park dis- 


played a “Good-Natured Quality of 
Voice.” 
~ x nal 
| promt do you think of first when 
you contemplate the Liberty Bell? 


Not, I venture, of what an enthusiasti 
correspondent wrote in a bit of manu- 
script that has been called to my atten- 
tion, in which he avers, apropos of a 
recital by a certain veteran vocalist: 

“Mme. M was in great form 
and the voice rang like Liberty Bell.” 
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é¢ ARE the Stadium concerts just a 
temporary relief or an actual cure 
for insomnia?” 

The question is asked in a letter to the 
Times from John Whitmore, who 
complains that bad judgment is shown 
in the choice of numbers for the Phil- 
harmonic’s summer concerts and that as 
a result there are too many sleepers at 
the Stadium. 

Some very fine programs have been 
played by van Hoogstraten and I can 
only commend his choice of numbers. 

But I think Mr. Whitmore is right in 
assuming that programs generally are 
too long. His opinion, he says, w:2s 
based on observation of listeners around 
him, revealing that some of those who 
slumbered during the latter part of the 
concert were those who were the most 
keenly interested during the first half. 

But this is not a criticism which can 
fairly be leveled at the Stadium concer 's 
alone; it applies, I think, to virtually a!! 
orchestral concerts of the day. In point 
of actual time consumed, I believe tie 
Stadium programs have clipped from 
five to fifteen minutes from the usu‘! 
duration of concert hall programs. 

It has been my contention that on 
hour and a half, or an hour and thre 
quarters, is long enough for any conce"t 
that should be listened to as intently 4s 
a symphony program should. Music 
this character was never intended 
insinuate its way into the receptivit ’s 
without concentration or effort on t '¢ 





[Continued on next page] 
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Memorials for Two Noted American Composers 
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ORATIO WILLIAM PARKER and Auburndale, Mass.. a bromm tablet was 
Victor Herbert, American compos- erected and dedicated by the American 



































Isic ers, are to be remembered with memo- stitute of Normal Methods om Jully 24. 
_h: hie The tablet, unveiled by the widow of 
‘lod tase. the composer, records his birth om Sept 
9 On the birthplace of Parker at 15, 1863; his death on Dec. 18, 1919. and 
for [Continued from preceding page] hails him as “Scholar, teacher. com- 
ii - ; poser, Iriend 
es part of those who hear it. If concen- Tribute was paid to Mr. Parker } 
"he tration lags, the fault is quite as likely Professor E. B. Birge of Indiama 
‘i to lie in an excess of interesting music versity, and a pupil of the composer at 
: as in any inherent lack of interest or Yale. Mr. Parker’s “I Remember” was 
- charm. ; e sung at the dedication by a chorus af 
e How many times during our winter 200 voices from the Institute 
am programs there is played some incon- _ At a memorial service at the scho 
a sequential extra number, after the con- in the evening, his best kmowm orators 
E cert has really seemed complete, ap- “Hora Novissima,.” was sung. The work 
aa parently as a tailpiece to round out a has the distinction of beime the first 
vult conductor’s idea of symmetry. Better American composition to he played at 
ion send the audiences home alert and just the Chester (England) festival amd 
a little appetent for more, than to sate earned a degree from Cambridge for 
them into a well symmetrized sleepiness. Parker. J, 
Our national habit of over-eating at 
the evening meal is, of course, partly Memorial to Herbert 
alte responsible for somnolent audiences. If . : : 
we took intellectual alertness half as _ Victor Herbert will be the first Amer- 
dor seriously as an increasing number of can composer Se Se Reneres wah 2 
Edin- diet adherents now take the bogey of ee ae Park, New York 
osers physical bulk, there would be much less Plans have been made to erect, m 
slumbering at concerts. Listening to a on the Mall but im the southwest corm 
for symphony is one thing; digestion to of the concert gTrouncs where Many 
the orchestral accompaniment another. his compositions are played, 2 bromz 
that bust designed by Edmond T_ Quinn Horatio Parker 
yarn sculptor, approved by the New York Art 
” the Commission on July 13 feet to the west, opposite the bandstand 
The commission has derided to place amd sm im the near future Herbert will 
ald.” Victor Herbert the memorial on a side path abowt 15) joim Beethoven in Central Park. 
RTHUR HONEGGER seems bent 
e to upon making it possible for us to see . e 
ourselves, in his music, as others see us. N Y St di m hr S ed b > Be th N th 
npted The Swiss modernist composer, havy- ° ° a u ONngs way y _« oven In 
ritics ing presented us with a tone-picture of 4 
note one of our American locomotives, is re- MUULUUEAAUTTAAUENAUULAAAUUAAADLUL ALLURE ARLE NEANORAEUENLLAEA TAL TA EG ERE NED ONL NEALE TNNOET NTT AN EU AUNN AT UTNU NENA U NAM NANU AGN UNUAADENGOORNNAOOGOUEOOOONOOEOAOOUGOUAUEOUONOLUUOOOUEUOUORUUONOOEONOUENOOUEOUUUNUUOOOLENOEONOLGOLENOUENUUOGUUqONGUOCOOGqONUUAGUUOOOULOOO OU OOtevaueendconneennencacesgnoennensoeanieennien 
ck of sorted now at work on a composition ‘ : a 
itece- ae as a programmatic baaia an re — es " at ats Rcncgg Ah, oo _. eo a W ind Interrupts “Ninth 
es American football match. ; contralto alone was new to the quartet i a Prom mlb , aan aa we clea The repetition of the Ninth Symphony 
night For music’s sake, I hope that this this vear. oo nce Rigs i capi ngeecng Ray My ; » Thursday night had progressed as far 
this will not turn out to be a nothing-to- The ensemble thus supplied Conductor a: aan aon at i = ald Ihave beer 2¢ the Scherzo without disturbance, but 
con- nothing score, observes your Wilhelm von Hoogstraten was ar ad- clarified te th n ‘the te ics aad = tine ut the beginning of the second movement 
mirable one, and the performance— actual fashioning of the phrases. But ‘2ddem gusts of wind descended upon the 
-} allowing always for some of the ines- it is a work of supreme beauties. 2 Stadium and blew dust into the eyes of 
a capable defects of so ambitious an under- one would sacrifice whole <cmphomie= for rehestra and audience. This move- 
ya —[~—— taking in open air—had many points of 4 single episode such ac that im whi emt was played under most annoying 
lig * excellence. The cosmic churning of the the obblicat f the nelndien eieiiee reumstances, including the collapse of 
y opening Allegro, the aufgeknépft of the third theme. enters above the revettit » femce simultaneously with the famous 
PO ee very lengthy Scherzo, the nocturnal of the Andante ! ami figure im the Scherzo. The au- 
wher Paris Reports “Mozart” for New York beauty of the slow movement, with its The only other number of the Pees iwmece began to disperse when a few 
alternations of Adagio and Andante and ;poven procram was the “le m treps of rain threatened, so Mr. van 
Bell According to an Associated Press Dis- its beautifully fashioned and melodious tyre No 2 with #< att ;  Hoogstraten announced that the choral 
dastl patch from Paris, A. H. Woods, Amer- coda, seemed again to this reviewer t sounded from position ahowe amd be. pertiom of the last movement would be 
nanu ican theatrical producer, has engaged form a complete symphony without the jing the audience be war of am ad givem, if possible. This was done, and 
atten- the noted French playwright and actor, grandiose setting to Schiller’s “Ode t a -_— omentil a an ae the raim mever Gid materialize! So the 
of a Sacha Guitry, and his actress wife, Joy,” so extolled by Wagner and various grama’s tidine: ciate. elements cheated the audience of a move- 
it: Yvonne Printemps, and a company of commentators of an elder day. itedinie hav Ce attites = sie ee, ment and a half of the famous Ninth. 
form sixteen for an eight weeks’ season in A century of singing the Presto has timated at about 11.00 T S. M. 
Bell New York. not simplified its difficulties for the - wien “Pecife” Chucs Arai 
The season will open on Dec. 20 with vocalists, and to state here that all con- ,__ =—— = actfie Chugs Again 
the possibility that the French players cerned did creditably on this occasion aan — re Friday, in spite of unpropitious 
will appear also in Philadelphia, Boston is not to infer that the singers were Tch: ine © —_ ’ - weather, and a high temperature, the 
and Chicago. The salary of the noted able to achieve that same smoothness and i nae me oA <u: thank @ Philharmonic players took off their coats 
x couple is reported at $25,000 a week. absence of strain in their parts that the sieaiiie: Wie, 1. eis tinea’ a may  gmd, umder Mr. van Hoogstraten’s leader- 
This is the first time that M. Guitry has_ violins or ‘cellos did in theirs—and the ee ew ee ee | him 6gawe a varied program before a 
consented to go to the United States, conviction remains that Beethoven gave pam ne - a a oe _ pet, i -omsiderably diminished audience. The 
although several producers have sought as little thought to the limitations of - ie oe a — . o = a | — ~ program began with the “Roman Car- 
to engage him. It is probable that the voices in writing the quartet and New rk "he — ; _ — x he nival” Overture by Berlioz. and included 
Guitrys will be seen here in ‘‘Mozart,” choral parts as he would have done if sae y 2 — - ae pee A = a “Caprice Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
Guitry’s operetta, with music by Rey- these phrases had, indeed, been intended poe oe i Medtent a See 6 kof, “Pacific 231” by Honegger, a 
a a naldo Hahn. for the strings. mores 4 _* = peng se ate oe ba 2 “i noweltw of last summer at the Stadium: 
cur a —————_— ee ——— -ordially rewarded for hic eerte Cola. Perey Grainger’s arrangement of “Lon- 
the ene ‘“ . —_— * ° ~ a” “Neste ¢ Rhapsadx > hewise is aderry Air” = encore, and —o 
act Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest proved popular with its hearers, but mot Secomd Symphony. All these works ha 
who more so than Schelline’s “Victery Ba 2 cordial! reception by the loyal hearers. 
shown USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3,000 for the best symphonic work heed Ger Ghee secend them Oe tees thee . ‘ 
Phil- by an American composer. The rules of the contest are as follows: these wesks. and whese Belenelee hes Popular Program Indoors 
— at First—The contestant must be an American citizen. + wag 4 the Stadium whistling favorite Sat —y 4 op pny, . apreinaey 
he “Meistersinger Prelude rownded out the Great Hall of City College was filled, 
- | Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. the list effectively & ¢ ontrary to what usually happens when 
I can Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after . raim drives the Stadium audiences in- 
rs. Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. “Italia~ and an Elegy side for shelter. Mr. _ pgp ane 
mall tte ; OA “GS st 
ght in Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first idl ae ae coed? peer gngerenr ad n cer Pagel ts wen 
y are production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, I ay = a 4 cre. A Shag, er de The uiheitiin Aer bidden to rise, in 
he ; Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. ret _ The Funeral March im this ackmowledgement of the applause that 
- who Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- work was played with a reverent spirit greeted it after the “Rienzi” Overture. 
of the tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the as a tribute to the memory of the late The “Peer Gynt Suite gave its usual 
- most property of the composer. Arnold W. Brunner, the architect of the pleasure, and Yr = oe sed. “Marche 
nalf. Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity Lewisohn a ee a — icicaminn a ane We re 
th can Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the noe Be = “Tie can Miaeiadion Eat taatiee eal “tie tome the Vienne 
neers composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or oe ame fecneel te the program. 
ly all device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be = " haaieeane rg apg vig - he ~ aig! 
| point placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. eee oe . So Gerames in Heve Guise 
re ‘ rnytnn Passages Nea! © De £ 
¢ n Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one but the serene pastoral section, with its Eim Heldenleben,” with its stirring 
usu:il composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of singing strings and tolling bell, as we battle music, its rather incongruous and 
s. equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of as the exciting climax om “Fumiculi- umconvineing quotations from sundry 
at on the other successful contestants. Funicula,” r used the hemrers 1 4 ther works of Strauss, its magically 
thr « Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the pecans we: — re oe, ee ee ee ae 
once *t advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest a m = a Fares peg V0 eee Se h - oe ot 
itly as will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor haat Get dan ao oa, Oe eee i: mages 4 he ee 
isic of of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manuv- a hin eo toe. ae fe 7 cco gh ey no 
led scripts. be al aga — t —s = - >trauss im hero-guise oosed a the bo is 
iviti *S ; : brillant plumage, t men the work 2r- f bis orchestral lightnings and Strauss 
m tie No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be tainly sounds more conventiomal than it the r pleaded with the eloquence of a 
| considered. once did. There was much anplans . 
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Movement for Organs in 
Milwaukee Homes 
ILWAUKEE, July 24.—A new 
musical influence has asserted 
itself in Milwaukee, a movement 
that has grown so gradually and 








New York Matinée Musicale 
Aids Young Native Artists 





[Continued from page 5] 


corresponding secretary; Robertina 
Robertson, assistant corresponding sec- 


























Noe, Mr. and Mrs. Eli Winkler, Mrs. 
Clarence Mack, Eleamor Matson, Mrs. 
Vivian Green, Ludwig Vogelsteim, S. W. 
Straus, J. K. Newman. 

Minabel Hunt, the Club’s accompanist, 
was delegate with Mrs. Rosalie Heller 
Klein, for the Club, at the convention 


of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, held im Syracuse April 20 










PITTSBURGH RECITALS 


Institute Gives July 


Lecture Course— 


Voice Students in Duet Program 


PITTSBURGH, July 24.—The Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute has announced a series 
of six lecture-recitals, being given on 
Monday and Thursday afternoons dur- 


steadily that few were aware of retary; Helen M. Lemmon, treasurer; to 22. Harringtom Van Hoesen, bari- ing July, by the directors, Charles N. 
it. One of the largest organ Gena Branscombe, Alma Beck, Bertha tone, was soloist om the young artists’ Boyd, William H. Oetting, and Dall- 
ie . Van den Berg, Har Van Hoes a V ; 
manufacturers in Milwaukee re- an den Berg, Harrington Van Hoesen, program. Mrs. Harringtom Van Hoesen meyer Russell. 
: ports that the demand for private of the Matinee Musicale, was elected The first of these lecture-recitals was 
: organs is undoubtedly growing. ° state corresponding secretary for the given in the P. M. I. Auditorium on July 
Another organ maker says that New York Federation. % by Charles N. Boyd, his subject being 
organs are becoming more and “Discords.” The second recital in the 
more common in .he wealthier Portland Artists Are Busy series was given by William H. Oetting 
homes. While the new movement . Se on July 12. The program consisted oi 
in Milwaukee will be confined at PorTiann, Ont, July 24—A reception the first three organ sonatas of Men- 
first to the more palatial resi- was recently given im the home of Mrs. delssohn. Later in the month Mr. Oet- 
dences, it is planned to popularize S. R. Winch for Calvin B. Cady, piano timg will play the remaining three so- 
the organ in many middle-class aches. ant Then Cee the Wa Se natas. The new Moller organ in the 
homes. C. GiB, ee ee es gpniaaitg. rv : Institute recital room is used. 
turned ot m year spemt In Burope. Pupils of Amanda Vierheller, soprano 
Srenssrrsaannssssnsnnnn Mrs. « uierd M ore recemtiy comducte@d pave a program before the Congress of 
Pupils Give Recitals in Seattle P normal class for teachers. a Women’s Clubs at Sewickley, Pa., on 
ave been presemted by Dorethea Naso, Jyly 2. The entire program consisted 
SEATTLE, July 24.—Among numerous Carne R. Beaumont. Nelle Rothwell rg ; : ag ; iful 
SE uy Y 44.—4 g numerous arme KR. beaumont, Nellie hothwel of duets, and some of the most beautifu 
summer recitals have been those given May. Agnes x. re, mieten Van Houten. compositions, rarely heard compositions 
by pupils of Kenneth Lyman, Sara Yeag- Emil Enna, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Denton. were played. Those taking part were: 
lev 7 - ge ae ited Mr. and Mrs. William F. Gaskins, Kate Gladys Romanoff, Gertrude Goeddel, 
ey, Katherine Robinson, Alita Drew Dell Marden. Eda and Mariorie Trott: ems, ; a2 
eeess Weer 3. Caneal, Hattie © Del] Marden, Eda and Mar; rotter. Corrine Gerstner, Blanchard Wiestner 
orst, Mary J. Cassel, Hattie Edenholm, Frances Sheehy and William Wallace Rebertson Tilton, William Hasselman, 
Leif Sporck Haslund, Russell A. Kohne, Grahan J. F. Mary B. Ammon, Blanche Garvin, Louis 
Maybelle Brannen, Orrill V. Stapp, in Vierheller, Zoeller Trimble, Ruth Mine 
piano; Frances Tanner, in violin_play- Paul Stassevitch Plays fer Portland hart, Esther Martin and Ernest Wright 
ing, and the Newland School of Music. Pablic Won. E. BENSWANGER. 
Mme. Davenport Engberg, violinist, = — a ae ; 5 Pama: 58 HH RS , 
presented five students—Wilma Wills, RoRTLAND, RE. July -4.—Faul Stasse- Schnitzer Gives Berkeley Series 
rn - a a hiomahem 4 ~ se 
Albert Benson, Helen Mendelssohn Schu- . — Wh a —— en . BERKELEY, CAL., July 14.—A_notabl 
‘ Ria tiee Cin ; . eseeiiagg + 3 ison-White Conservatory, played for arpa Mckay An Yan 4 
ower Tangy” Baer taed Dow, — —_ be Petomde of this imstitution im the Little Series of concerts in Wheeler Hall, under 
rockly na recite > : — ‘ae ge 3 ; : pas ea aE ' anaveme ice Seckels. j 
Chomher of eal = us Minabel Hunt, Chairman of Programs, m Theater om July 12 The program con- the management of Alice sec kels, - 
D. S.C the New York Matinée sted of Bach's Prelude in E, Tartini’s >einmg given by Germaine Schnitzer, 
' a a Sy i Der Tr Somata. Baal Shem by Pianist, whose interpretation of two 
; ; Minabel Hunt, Margaret Northrup, poynest Bloch. and numbers by Zarzveki programs, so far presented, has 
Summer School Opened in Los Angeles Hans Linné, and Richard E. Parks. Gettenst Droleun enn end » Aas aroused the greatest enthusiasm. The 
Los ANGELES, July 24.—The Pacific wit he o% Fy is ve ng of Kreisler transcriptions. Mr. Stassevite concerts, six of them, are arranged 
. ‘ Z £ S "{ , z° v4 lew , : } 2 5 cin om > . “( ies , ; . ; JTeher Ne - 
Palisades Association, Dr. Oren B. —— : we Grace Devine, M och received an oval J.F. chronologically, including Weber, Schu 
Waite. dir : hae de Kyzer, Edwin Hughes, Alma Kit- bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin 
aite, director, opened its fifth annual chell, Mrs. Eli Winkler, Clarence Adler, S —— ae < E and Liszt. Her reading of the Schubert 
summer school and assembly on July 5. Mrs. Clarence Mack, May Stone, Estelle ~ amelni Salus for Summer in hurope 8 Flat Sonata, placed her at once among 
The music faculty includes the names Liebling Maria Verda, Charles Kitchell, CriIca July 24—Léonm Sametini, a small group of pianists. Her inter 
of John Smallman, Amandus and Joseph Mrs. D. K. Weiskopf, Mrs. Willie Ham- leading viel tacher of the Chicago pretation, was full of power and 
Zoellner. Special programs during the bur, Rosamary Pfaff and Howard H. Musical College, is sailing om July 31 by warmth; the tones liquid and pearly, in 
six weeks’ session will be given by the Nieman. he New Amsterdam for a summer to be the building up to generous crescendo, 
Zoellner Quartet, Smallman’s A Cap- Thee are the sustaining members: spe in Fra Belg amd Holland. without effort. After a final group of 
pella Choir; Axel Simonsen, ’cellist; Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Mrs. David He w be accomp ‘ Mrs. Same- Mendelssohn and Schubert, she was re- 
Vera Barstow, violinist; the Apollo Male Schulte, Louis S. Levy, Mrs. Moritz  tini and his som Bol will return f ealled again and again, finally respond- 
Quartet, the Philharmonic Trio and Rosenthal, Dr. Frank E. Miller, Mrs h pening of the f ( ege term or ing with an extra number, from “Rosa 
others. a. BD. C. D. K. Weiskopf, Mrs. William Garrisor Sept. 1 munde.”’ M. C..M. 























Sonata 
Minstrels 
Two Etudes 


Ballade . 
The Wind 


LISTEN IN 


OGUSLAWSKI 


Famous Russian Pianist 


Sth Piano Recital Broadcast 


K. Y. W. Westinghouse—Chicago Evening American 
Thursday. Aug. 5. Standard Time. 6 to 7 P. M. 


Wave Lengt h 536 


PROGRAM 


Rhapsodie. E flat major 
Sheep and Geats 


Scenes from Childhood 
Waltz, A flat major 


Caprice, G miner 
Caprice, E flat major 
Blue Danube W altz 


Baldoin Piano Used 


MEMBER FACULTY 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEG 


66 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


Se ee a Brahms 
be A es . Beethoven 
David W. Guion 
eT Debussy 

oi iat cee Chopin 
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Chicago Violin Classes Attract Many Pupils 
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Léon Sametini Photographed with His Pupils in Vielin Playing a 


HICAGO, July r has 

allowed Léon Sametini little time for 
relaxation, for his classes at the Chicago 
Musical College have been filled with an 
unusually large number of violinists 
seeking to make good use of the hot 
months under the tutelage of the well- 
known pedagogue. Mr. Sametini is 
shown in the above group surrounded by 
pupils who have come to Chicago from 
all over the country and from Canada 
to study with him. They are: 

Top row, left to right—E. H. Peters, 
Belleville, Ill.; Orien Dalley, Cedar City, 
Utah; Herschel Coffee, Canyon, Tex.; 
Sydney Gottlieb, Asheville, N. C.; Ken 
Resur, Portland, Ind.; Oscar Bogue, 





Okla.; 
Samuel 


Allen Barstow. 
Martinez, E] 


Oklahoma City, 
Topeka, Kan.; 
Paso, Tex. 

Second row, left to 
Omohundro, Beaumont, Tex.; Holland 
Carter, Smoaks, S. C.; Elizabeth Lom- 
bard, Chicago; Mary Howard, Kewanee, 
Ill.; Clara Wellmann, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Gladys Flint, Edmonton, Alta.; Ruth 
Keppel, Holland, Mich.; Frances Schum- 
pert, West Point, Miss.; Alvin Belofsky, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Max Cahn, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Third row, left to right—Minnie B 
Sink, Little Rock, Ark.; Geneve Wells, 
Murray, Ky.; Elizabeth Kelsey, Kokomo, 
Ind.; Linda Sool, Chicago; Léon Same- 
tini; Valborg Leland, Kenyon, Minn.; 


right— Roger 


the OChicace Musics 





Direction 
» MceSWEENEY 


JOHN McCORMACK  *x-sia"ee= 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


NEW YORK 
Steinway Piane 








PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Published by C. O. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass 
STUDIO: 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Endicott 0139 


“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction thu 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek a & , # mt — beautiful end 
lasting 


GALLI-CURCI 








Personal Address: 








FLETA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


VILLA FLETA—CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 

















ss A eotian _Hall_— 


Beclusive NA eemrn 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
; New Yerk Clty 


‘ oblece 


Helen relakosk Muskegon, Mich.; 
Wilda Dragoo, Eastland, Tex.; Louise 
Kramer, Dallas, Tex 

Bottom row left to right— Monterey 
Lewis, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Helen Myers, 
Perrywille, IL; Eds th Small, Berwyn, 
lL: Charlotte Stromg, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Editha Todd, Fort Collins, Colo.; - Myrtle 
Washieviez, Chicago. 





Will Issewe Beek fer Organists in London 


Laxpon, July 17 At a recent meet- 
ng of the Lomdom Society of Organists, 

was decided to spomsor publication of 
The Complete Organ Recitalist” by 
Herbert Westerby, author of “The His- 
tory of Piamofort Mosk Thirty-four 
specialists have collaborated with Mr. 
Westerby im the composition of the new 
book 





JOLANTHE” DELIGHTS 


De Falla Is Composing Cembalo 


Concerto 


ANUEL DE FALLA is now at 

work on a concerto for cem- 
balo and orchestra, according to 
reports from Europe. The new 
work is to be dedicated to Alice 
Ehlers, a performer on this old- 
time instrument, who is resident in 


Berlin. She will probably give the 
first performance of it, according 
to the composer’s present inten- 
tions. 





ST. LOUIS AUDIENCE 


Gilbert and Sullivan Work 
Is High Light of 
Civic Season 
By Herbert M. Cost 
St. Louis, July 24.—The present 
revival in New York of “Iolanthe” and 
its attendant publicity added materially 
to the audiences that gathered here 
when that popular Gilbert and Sullivan 
work was given in the Municipal Opera 
during the week of July 19. Added to 
the unique charm of its fairyland set- 


ting were the delicate lighting effects, 
the special beauties of the outdoor 


stage and the melting colors of the 
chorus costumes. ; 
The outstanding characterizations 


were given by Robinson Newbold as the 
Lord Chancellor and Bernice Mershon 
as the Fairy Queen. Mr. Newbold gave 
decidedly the most subtle and finished 
performance yet seen from him this 
summer, while his meticulous enuncia- 
tion in the patter songs relieved the 
audience from the racking strain of 
listening to half-swallowed words. 

Miss Mershon, despite her uncalled for 
Valkyrie-like appearance in the final 
scene, and her distinctly un-Gilbertian 
costume, acted flawlessly and sang ex- 
tremely well, displaying a timber in 
her solos which all too rarely is given 
opportunity. 

Irene Dunne in the title réle preserved 
the appealing timidity so characteristic 
of the part, and in all ways followed 
the best traditions of D’Oyley Carte’s 
original productions. Dorothy Maynard 
as Phyllis, the sprightly ward in chan- 
cery, held attention with every entrance 
upon the stage. She was ably abetted 
by Roland Woodruff as Strephon, her 
ardent Arcadian shepherd. 

Edward Molitore and Thomas Conkey 
fulfilled the noblest traditions of the 
House of Lords in their respective in- 
terpretations of the Earl of Tolloller and 
the Earl of Mountararat. Their dancing 
interludes in the famous trio, “Faint 


Heart Never Won Fair Lady,” were 
characterized by a joyous abandon 


seldom reached in their more ponderous 
parts. Detmar Poppen as Private Willis 
gave a consistently finished perform- 
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Teachers Form League 
to Raise Standards 


POGUUAAL ANETTA ETT 





[Continued from page 2] 





shall do all in his power to further 

the aims of the League. 

“All members shall, provided both 
answer the same purpose, prefer text 
books, etudes and compositions of other 
members of the League to any other 
works. 

“Each teacher member of the League 
shall receive an engraved certificate au- 
thorizing him to teach under the banner 
of the League. On these certificates 
there shall be a statement of the pur- 
poses, aims and standards of the League, 
there shall be a statement of the quali- 
fications expected of the holder. There 
shall also be a signed oath that the 
recipient shall religiously adhere to the 
policies of the League. 


Fund for Needy Planned 


“All charter members shall, without 
examination, be accepted as having at- 
tained the standards as propounded by 
the committee governing his branch. 

“After a stated period, which will 
allow all members of the teaching pro- 
fession to join the League as charter 
members without examinations, has ex- 
pired, no teacher will be permitted to 
join the League unless he has success- 
fully proved to the committee governing 
his branch that he is qualified to teach 
as required under the standards of the 
League. 

“An advertising fund shall be created 
for the purpose of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the aims, purposes and policies 
of the League. 

“The League shall create a fund upon 
which the members may draw in case of 
need. 

“Each member shall receive benefits 
in case of accident or sickness, either of 
himself or his immediate family. It 
should be understood that he is paying 
for it as an insurance in advance and 
that he is entitled to it in case of 
trouble.” 





GIVE SUMMER CONCERT 


La Forge-Berumen Studios Present 
Artists In Enjoyable Concert 

A “Summer School” concert was 
given under the direction of Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Berumen in olian 
Hall on the evening of July 22. As has 
been the case in past concerts of this 
series, it was an occasion enjoyable for 
its smooth and polished presentation. 

Frances Fattmann sang the aria 
“Suicidio” from “La Gioconda” with 
operatic style and later was heard ip 
the Nile Scene of “Aida” which was 
applauded so as to necesitate an encore, 
Mr. La Forge’s “Hills.” She was well 
accompanied by George Vause. A Fin- 
lay Campbell gave the bass aria from 
“Simon Boccanegra,” and Edna Bach- 
man sang the “Un bel di” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” Helen Shafmeis- 
ter and Robert Armbruster were the 
accompanists, the latter via Duo-Art 
reproduction. 

Flora Bell, accompanied by Mr. La 
Forge, sang “Ah! fors e lui” from “La 
Traviata” and “Una voce poco fa” 
from the “Barber of Seville.” Gladys 
Olsson interrupted the vocalisms for a 
group of piano soli: Debussy’s remark- 
able “Cathedrale Engloutie,” Grainger’s 
“Over the Hills,” and “The Sea” of 
Palmgren. Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, 
gave Handel’s “Sei mia gioia,” Loewe’s 
Canzonetta, Spanish songs of Granados 
and Ybarra and numbers of Sibella and 
Koechlin, and the two best beloved 
arias of “Rigoletto.” 

Miss Bell negotiated the tricky pas- 
sages of her numbers with ease and her 
tonal warmth brought revivification to 
these thrice familiar floridities. Mr. 
Valeriano displayed again his truly 
unusual gift for color in the Spanish 
songs, and his sturdy natural vocal 
foundations and musical intelligence 
enabled him to invest each of the other 
works with its own particular need. 
Both responded to demands for extras 
from an audience which dispensed its 


approval generously and in no uncertain 
manner. D.S. L. 





Reuter to Teach in West 


CHICAGO, July 24.—West coast music- 
ianms have secured Rudolph Reuter for 
master classes to be given during his 
Stay in California this summer. On the 


conclusion of iis Chicago Summer term, 
Mr. Reuter will go west, 
August and part of September om the 
Pacific coast. Some of bh teachimg will 


. sire 
SPEMaLIL 


be done m Qoeam Park, ma Lae 
Angeles, where he will] have the assnt- 
ance of Juha Bebe], am exponent of 
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his teaching. Mr. Reuter will preface 
hs New York appearance at olian 
Hall, seheduled for Oct. 22, with 
appearamces in Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Selimsgrove, Pa. om Oct. 18 and 19, 
respectively. His recital at Wheeling 
will be his fourth given in that city. 





HERTZ CONDUCTS IN 


[Comtinwed trem page * 





The same program will be played wien 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch mangurates the Sam 
Francisco series of summer symphomes 


in the Civic Auditorium om July 27, amd 
the concert wil] be rewx wed m detail at 


that time. 

Alfred Hertz conducted ins owm forces 
at the third of the Sam Matteo Summer 
Symphony concerts im the Hilkboreugh 
School Grounds About 1440 auditors 
applauded the following “pop” program: 





“Tannhiiuser™” Owertur Wager 
“Dnfiinished Swngihens Scitmulbert 
“Hungaria Poh aged Liszt 
Schéhérazed fomsiiv—-Rorsankoof 


The program was 2s typically Hertz- 
ian as were the readings. The gnudiemce 





COAST OPERA ADDS MORE 
NAMES TO SINGERS ROSTER 





Aroldo Lindi and Virgil Lazzari Ameng 


New Artists Engaged by Merela— 
Samoilef Mester Scheel] Ogemed 
San Franwossce, Joly 24—Gactam 


Merola has announced the additiem af 
Virgilio Lazzari, basso, and Arolda Lindi, 
tenor, to the cast 
Opera Company ffor its fall seasom. Mr 
Lazzari will sme m@ 


- - -_ 
Ol the Sam Pf Tamcisc 


“Fra Diavole,” and 
other operas. Mr. Limdi’s réles have mot 
been announced 


Owme to the announcement of Claire 


Dux’ coming marriage and her retire 
ment from the operator stage, the San 
Francisco Opera Association, whach ex- 


pected Miss Dux to simg keadimg roéles 
in three operas, revemtiy found itself 
without a leadimg lady, wnkss 2 sub- 
stitute could be f 


Advice of a 


feund em short 
confidential mature undirates 
that a substitute has beem ffoowmd—ome 
who knows the réles and who w De 
available at the scheduled t 

Opera singers under the 


U 


Arthur Casielia, of the Pactix Coast 
Opera Company, gave the musacal pre- 
gram for the nobles of Islam Temple at 
the Shriners’ weekly lomcheom at the 
Palace Hotel recemtly. Hams Shimnocum 
Iki, Japanese sopram James Gerard 
tenor; Vera Trent SOI 20 
Albert Gillette bra utiowme mere tthe 
principal solosts 

Lazar S. Samoilef & begimming his 
second master class term of six weeks 
at the Fairmont Hote unter the 
management Ahre Sekel This is 
Mr. Samoiloff's third summer om the 
Coast. He will fmish bi: twe seus 
work in San Francisco im Ampust, and 
will then return to Portland re. te 
conduct classes there This it im com- 
pliance with the requests which followed 
his talk and voice Gemnomstratioms at the 
Oregon Music Teachers” Comvemtiom last 
May. 

Associated with Mr. Sarmuleoff iz A 


Kostelanetz accompanist and coach— 


and other teachers mow unéker Mr 
Samoiloff's directiom at the Master 
School of Musical Arts of California 


are Germaime Schmitzer, piamist; and 
Emil Polak, coach and accompanist; whe 
is also giving a course of eight Mu: 
trated lectures on “The Simger. The 
Career, and The Problems.” Sigismund 
Stojowski will opem his piamo classes 
early in August. 
Manjory M. Fish 





De Leone Completes New Coanpesitivas 


Axron, Onv0, July 24—Framcesen De 
Leone, composer of the opera “Alginh” 
and other works, has recently returmed 
to this city after a sojo 
Dowell Colony im Petertaran. N. 
During his stay there 


completed a suite of piamo works and 
several songs. The lattter wil] be pub- 


lished by G. Schirmer. Mr 
director of music at the 
Akron. 


De Leome 


i. DIVersity 


Pr 74 





American Harpist Wims Paris Prise 

An American harpist, Alice Singer, 
has won the Reime Prize for harp piay- 
ing, awarded triemmially. Miss Singer, 


who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. D. Singer, of Muncie, Ind. wil] make 
her American concert dGéjat im the 


coming autumn 


SAN MATEO SERIES 


liked both, awarding this concert the 

Sam Francisco's summer symphony 
seasom has been cut from twenty to six 
comeerts, with the statement that addi- 
tiemal comeerts will be given should the 
fimamces permit. It has been announced 
that the first of the series will be given 
om July 27, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
conducting, if the most recently an- 
moumced plan is adhered to. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE GIVES 
WORKS OF YSAYE AND BLOCH 





Andre de Ribaupierre Presents 
Interesting Medern Pieces— 
Beryl Rubinstein Plays 

CLEVELAND, July 26—The moderns 
had their chance last week at the daily 
comeerts at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Debussy, Godowsky, Saint- 
Saénms, Skriabin, Chaussen and Ernest 
Bloch were among the composers repre- 
sented im the piano and violin concerts 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 

It is am imteresting fact that works of 
two modern composers were represented, 
with whom the musicians were closely 
associated. André de Ribaupierre played 
compesitions by Eugene Ysaye and 


Ermest Bloch. He studied with Ysaye 
amd conmcertized with him for several 


seasons, and conducted the Institute’s 
violim department under Ernest Bloch as 
director. 

Beryl Rubinstein also concertized with 
Ysaye and he played in his Tuesday 
program Bloch’s “Nirvana.” 

The vocal have been discon- 


oncerts 


timaed because of the illmess of John 
Peirce. head of the voice department, 
but the fimal lecture recital on Bach's 
life amd work was given on Friday 
afternoon by Arthur Loesser. 


“Jazz Is Cave-Men’s Music,” 


Says Educator 


ONDON, July 15.—Another 

word in the controversy over 
jazz—and that a rather unfavor- 
able opinion—has been pronounced 
by Dr. Henry Coward, English 
composer and musical authority, 
recently. “It is not the noise, lack 
of rhythm or the ugly cleverness 
of jazz that I object to,” Dr. 
Coward said, “but it is the ex- 
ploitation of this class of ambitious 
gaiety which has been more or less 
forced upon all people as a ‘fixed 
standard’ of music for all occa- 
sions. “The jerky rhythms; the 
hooting, out-of-tune, saxophones; 
the ‘plong-plong’ beats of the 
banjos and the grotesque howlings 
and boisterous banging of toys and 
kitchen utensils—these are degrad- 
ing to all artistic sense and possess 
atavistic tendencies in carrying 
civilization back to the first stages 
of music.” 


\. Y. Stadium Series 
Brings Interesting Lists 
PUVUELUANDUUEDAONEELUUAREUEAROUUOOGUUAEETA OEHHA 





[Continued from page 7] 


master of divided strings. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten and his players did not fail 
him, and the composer was glorified Phil- 
harmonically. Beethoven, too, was 
present in heroic mood, with the “Eg- 
mont” Overture to present a dramatic 
characterization not quite so personal. 

For many, however, the tenderness and 
grace of Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nocht- 
musik,” bouyantly sung by the strings, 
and the warm and tender fantasy of 
Humperdinck’s “Dream Pantomime” 
were the real delights of the evening. 
The Mozart was played at the Stadium 
for the first time. Boccherini’s Minuet 
did its familiar duty as an extra. 








ill] the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
-opyrighted and may be reproduced only 
chen proper credit is given. 








ensemble training. 


tions. 


teaching personnel 


C[lebeland [nstitute 
of ([)usir 


“To bring to every type of student opportunity for the 
best musical education” 


Fall Term Opens September 20 


Regular courses include orchestral, choral and 


Four year course in voice, instrument, or 
theory leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma. 


Orchestra course prepares for symphony posi- 


The highest standards are maintained in the 
under 
Andre de Ribaupierre, Victor de Gomez, John | 
Peirce and Quincy Porter, department heads. | 


Applications for rooms in the student residence 
should be made as early as possible. 


Beryl Rubinstein, | 














Send for 1926-27 Catalogue outlining courses and fees. | 





2827 Euclid Avenue 





Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ohestuiiiies in Bowl Series 





[Continued from page 1] 


(‘lazounoff’s “L’Automne” from the 
illet, “‘The Seasons,” proved a colorful 
|it which had a wide appeal. The final 
1umber was Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 
1 D, which provided the most substan- 
tial fare of the program and gave the 
conductor and his players full oppor- 
tunity to test their metal. 


Schmitz Is Soloist 


The program on the previous evening 
was notable for the appearance of E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, as assisting 
artist. The Frenchman, known as a 
friend of the moderns, chose an Ameri- 
can work for his first number—John 
Alden Carpenter’s Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra. The cleverness of the 
composition found a happy match in the 
virtuoso ability of the pianist, who 
played with a scintillating brilliance and 
a zest that carried the audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. Schmitz 
had quite a different task in his second 
number, Franck’s Variations Symphoni- 
ques, but his versatility enabled him 
to come through the ordeal with flying 
colors. Mr. Oberhoffer provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments and also gave 
distinguished readings of the other two 
works on the program, Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony No. 1, in E Minor, and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 

Saturday evening’s program witnessed 
the last appearance of Mr. Oberhoffer, 





Sullivan and Sousa Delight 
Rochesterians 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 24.—The 
Rochester-American Opera Company 
made a successful appearance on Mon- 
day evening, July 5, in Genessee Valley 
Park, playing “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” The affair was under the aus- 
pices of the Madison Community Asso- 
ciation. About 10,000 persons witnessed 
the performance. John Philip Sousa 
and his band played in the Eastman 
Theater the evening of July 7, before a 

large and very enthusiastic audience. 
M. E. W. 


who made a graceful exit by comducting 
his own composition, “The Bowl,” A 
March of Homage, dedicated to the 
Hollywood Amphitheater. Replying to 
Mrs. Leiland Athertom Irish, who spoke 
on behalf of the Bowl Association, the 
conductor paid tribute to the musicians 
of the orchestra and to the fime training 
which they receive during the winter 
season under the leadership of Walter 
Henry Rothwell. The program also in- 
cluded a first hearing m this series of 
Respighi’s Symphonic Poem, “Pines of 
Rome,” Beethowen’s Seventh Symphony 
«and a number by Berlioz. 
Hat Davirson CRAIN. 


SOUND-ABSORBING TESTS 


United States Bareanw ef Standards Is- 
sues Publication on Building 
WasHIncTon, July 24—The United 
States Bureau of Standards ammounces 
that, because of the steadily-imcreasing 
importance of kmowledge of soumd-ab- 
sorbing properties im opera house, music 
and other auditorium construction, it has 
been studying differemt materials with 
this in view, and has incorporated the 
results in a publication. Im the con- 
struction of music auditoriums particu- 
larly, the Bureau says, this knowledge 
of sound-absorbing properties is meces- 
sary. Im the publicatnom is described 
the method used by the Bureau’s labora- 
tory for measuring these properties. The 
relative sound absorption is given for 
a number of plaster pamels and a num- 

ber of panels of other materials. 





The question is rendered important, 
q ™ > 

the Bureau states, by the fact that 
opaqueness of sound partition walls in 


the construction of buildimgs such as 
hotels, apartment houses, ete.. also has 
become a thing much desired. As was 
expected, the announcement says, the 
different panels showed great 
variation in transmissi Certain 
panels were found to be capable of re 
ducing a “painfully loud tome” to com- 
plete inaudibility, while others reduced 
the same sound only to the 
the average voice tomes 
The publication is under the 
“Scientific Paper No. 526 
4 T. MARKs. 
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FRANK SHERIDAN 


Eminent American Pianist 


WRITES OF THE 


| Mason & Hamlin 
| | WHICH HE USES EXCLUSIVELY 


. 

| ‘* For me the Mason (7 Hamlin stands alone im the very 
qualities which an artist requires and secks om Cheaseme 
a medium for his expression, namely, a ravishing mellow- 
ness of tone, with remarkable depth; an unfailing 
mechanical responsiveness, yet exquisite lightuess 4 
These qualities are imherent and surpassTme 


as found in the Mason © Hamlin” 








FRANK SHER 


IDAN | 




















Elixir of Love'’ Delights Cincinnati Audiences 





INCINNATI, July 25.—“The Elixir 

of Love,” Donizetti’s charming comic 
opera was a fitting offset to “Tann- 
haduser,” which was given at the “Zoo” 
as the alternate opera of the week 
beginning July 18. Melvena Passmore 
sang and acted the part of Adina with 
charm. She sang the roulades and 
enacted the difficult réle of the peasant 
girl with a great deal of assurance and 
skill, much to the delight of her audi- 
ence. Miss Passmore is a delightful, 
well routined singer and a favorite here. 

Themy Georgi as Nemorino, the 
peasant lover, displayed much beauty 
of voice in solos and concerted work. 
His tone is even and true to pitch. Fol- 
lowing his singing of “Una Furtiva La- 
grima,” his reception almost amounted 
to an ovation. Ernest Torti imperson- 
ated the role of the Sergeant Belcore 
and imbued the part with much humor, 
his voice proving always a delight. 

Dr. Duleamara, the quack physician, 
who sells the “Elixir of Love,” was sung 
by Natale Cervi, who was the chief fun- 
maker of the occasion. His fine bari- 
tone voice rang out splendidly. Also in 





Pittsburgh Events Will 
Include Symphony Lists 





(Continued from page 1] 
those behind the movement are to be 
greatly commended. 

The third and fourth of the six after- 
noon lecture-recitals of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute took place recently. 
On July 15, Dallmeyer Russell analyzed 
and played four sonatas for piano, in 
historical sequence. The sonatas _in- 
cluded on the program were Scarlatti’s 
“Pastoral,” Haydn’s D Major, Mozart’s 
F Major, and Schubert’s A Minor. As 
usual, Mr. Russell was well received. 

On July 19 Charles N. Boyd lectured 
on the subject, “Schubert’s Counter- 
point.” Dr. Boyd always makes his 
talks interesting and instructive. This 
occasion was no exception. 

The Irene Kaufmann Settlement con- 
tinues its excellent work for students. 
The work for the first six months of 
1926 shows a great increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. In- 
dividual lessons in piano, violin, and 
voice are being continued throughout 
the summer without interruption. The 
Music Division of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements has included the 
[rene Kaufmann Settlement in its plan 
for the development of music study. 

W. E. BENSWANGER. 





\nastasha Rabinoff Sails for Europe 


July 24.—-Anastasha Ra 
dramatic soprano, 


CHICAGO, 
noff, today 
om Hoboken on the Miincheon, to re- 


sails 
main abroad a year. 
onspicuous success as Santuzza_ in 
“Cavalleria,” Miss Rabinoff delayed her 
sailing two days, in order to be heard 
as soloist in the “Zoo” concerts in the 
Ohio city. As a result of her appear- 
ances there, she was offered a most in- 
teresting concert tour for next season 
by David Sway, impresario and editor 
of the Jewish World, but Miss Rabinoff’s 
intended journey to Europe prevented 
its acceptance. The offer was then re- 
peated for the season of 1927-28, and 
was accepted. Miss Rabinoff plans to 
coach French répertoire in Paris, visit 
Berlin and Vienna and study in Milan. 


Following upon a 





Earle Chester Smith for Miami Con- 
servatory 

MIAMI, FLA., July 26.—Earle Chester 
Smith has been appointed head of the 
piano department of the Miami Conser- 
vatory, which becomes the music unit of 
the new University of Miami. He re- 
ceived his training in Chicago, Leipzig 
and Berlin. For the last eleven years 
he has been director of the piano depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Conservatory. 








Fenner-Hill Pupil Appointed To 
Vermont Post 

Elizabeth Bradish, vocal teacher who 
under Fenner-Hill, has 
been appointed teacher of voice in the 
University of Vermont at Burlington, 
Vt. Mrs. Hill will spend August motor- 
ing through sections of Canada and will 
then rest before resuming her classes in 
September. 


studied Jessie 


the cast was Pearl Besuner as Giannet- 
tina. Isaac van Grove conducted very 
effectively. To those seated near the 
front, the prompter’s voice was, how- 
ever, much in evidence. The chorus at 
all times is satisfactory. Stage settings 
and costumes are good. 


“Tannhduser” Repeated 


On the alternate three evenings, 
“Tannhauser,” under the able direction 
of Mr. Van Grove, was repeated. The 
cast was the same as in the opening 
week. Alma Peterson took the part of 
Elisabeth, and sang its difficult music 
in a most praiseworthy fashion. “Dich 
theure Halle” and the Prayer in the last 
act were sung so well that an encore 
would have been given, had not the “no 
encore” rule been rigidly enforced. 

Forrest Lamont took the title réle, 
and with his fine voice and convincing 
interpretation received quite an ovation. 

Vera Curtis was an opulent voiced 
Venus. 

The Wolfram of Fred Patton was ex- 
cellently done, as was the Landgraf of 
Herbert Gould, both possessing fine bari- 
tone voices. 

The Hunting Scene in the first act 
was well sung by Mr. Patton, Themy 
Georgi, Raymund Koch, Leon Braudé 
and Natale Cervi. A word of praise 
must be bestowed upon Violet Summer, 
a product of Cincinnati, for the way she 
sang and acted the part of the Young 
Shepherd. 

Others in the cast were Pearl] Besuner, 
Eulah Cornor, Daisy McClain and Tecla 
Richert. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Two Orchestras Founded in Santiago 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, July 1.—Two sym- 


phonic orchestras have recently been 
founded in this city. The first is the 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Alfredo Carvajal. The other 
is the Musical Academy Orchestra, led 
by Theo Jung. 
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By Special Request of 
Many Members of the 


Oregon State 
Music Teachers 
Association 


LAZAR S. 


SAMOILOFF 


Vocal Pedagogue-Teacher 
of World Famous Artists 


WILL HOLD A 


MASTER CLASS 


Portland, Oregon 


August 23rd to Sept. 10th 
Private and Class Lessons 


For particulars address 


Portland: Ruth Creed 
Ellison White Conservatory 


San Francisco: Alice Seckels, 


Fairmont Hotel 


Mr. Samoiloff was the speaker at the annual 
convention of the Oregon Music Teachers 
Assn. at Roseburg, Oregon in May. 


Until August 21st Mr. Samoiloff is conduct- 
ing his twelve weeks master class for the 
third consecutive season in San Francisco. 


New York Studios Open Oct. 4. 
309 West 85th St., New York City 


Baldwin Piano Used 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR MUSIC 


Cb pene the strong hold which tradition main- 
tains upon operatic procedure. the influence 
of contemporary movements in painting has gen- 
erally been observable im the stage decorations. 
Opera has resisted this influence more strenuously 
than has its spectacular adjunct, the ballet. Even 
in the United States, where the ballet has not gained 
the popularity that it has in Europe, no one can 
have failed to note the change that has taken place 
in the character of the scenic backgrounds. thanks 
to the intrusion of the new schools of painting. A 
case in point was the settings designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones for John Alden Carpenter’s “Sky- 
scrapers” in the Metropolitan last winter. 

Just how far this tendency will go before there 
is a reaction in favor of conventional prettiness is 
a question that some critics are asking. Emile 
Vuillermoz recently stressed this query apropos of 
the Russian Ballet's prodection of Lambert’s 
divertissement, Romeo and Juliet, in Paris. 

“In art,” he wrote, “Sergei de Diaghilev is, as 
one knows, a discipline of St. Christopher. He asks 
each year: “Who is the most advanced painter of 


Montparnasse? He is the ome whom I wish to 
serve.” And he immediately gives him a commis- 


sion. But the following year, he learns that Picasso 
is no longer the mode because he has been dethroned 
by Picabia, and he at amce abandoms the former to 
follow the latter. Picabia having now fallen below 
par, Diaghilev wished to serve new masters. And so 
from cubism to dadaism, and from dadaism to super- 
realism, we have been led te contemplate this year 
the poor designs of Max Ernst and Joan Miro, who 
have no kind ef relation with theatrical art. It 


does not need a particularly keen-eyed prophet to 
predict that the maladroit researches of the Russian 
Ballet, too exclusively specialized in the snobbism of 
ugliness, expose us to a terrible reaction toward the 
worst excess of the ‘pretty.’” 


According to the law of compensatory balance, 
some such reaction is about due in the theaters 
where the most advanced experiments have been 
earried out. But it is unlikely that the swing of 
the pendulum will carry us back to the demoded con- 
ventionality that is so far removed from contem- 
porary artistic life as to be devitalized and meaning- 
less. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ARTS 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW has stated his po- 

sition as a proponent of the theory that the 
arts have their separate functions and that each of 
them should be allotted its province. On the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday, he made public a 
statement written originally in a private letter to 
St. John Ervine, explaining the apparent insensibil- 
ity to romantic love shown in his plays. 

“T have always been so steeped in dramatic music 
and painting,” he wrote, “that I have purposely 
refrained from attempting to do the work of the 
painter and musician in my plays. If you compare 
the love scene at the end of Man and Superman 
with the second act of Tristan und Isolde, you will 
see that they differ as music and literature differ, 
and that I have deliberately accepted the difference, 
not because words cannot express pure emotion but 
because music can do it so much better for stage 
purpose that it seemed to me silly for playwrights 
to go on doing what was now evidently the com- 
poser’s job.” 








GREGARIOUS ENJOYMENT 


T is a paradox that music, the art that makes 

the most personal appeal, should be enjoyed by 
erowds. Thanks to inventive skill, the individual 
may, if he choose, sit quietly at home and listen to 
performances reproduced by mechanical means, 
but he is seldom content to do this when it is pos- 
sible for him to hear actual performances. For 
the latter purpose, it is necessary for him to join 
a large number of his fellows, contributing his 
share toward the cost of the concert. 

Some psychologists maintain that the gregarious 
instinct of mankind is the sole cause of our flocking 
together for the enjoyment of music and drama. 
Yet a careful analysis of motives would show that 
this gregariousness, in the case of aesthetic per- 
ceptions, is more a matter of necessity than of 
choice. If it were possible, we would prefer to be 
undisturbed by the cross-currents of feeling inevit- 
able in an assemblage, but as solitary absorption is 
impossible we make the best of the situation. 
Indeed, habit has so accustomed us to this social 
participation that we are frequently unconscious of 
our persistent wish for solitude, until we examine 
our reactions closely. 

The one thing that is more apt than any other to 
draw our attention to our actual solitariness in 
enjoyment of music is the resentment we feel at 
untimely applause, or, if we are profoundly 
absorbed, in any applause that dissipates our mood 
and brings us sharply back to prosaic reality. We 
have been temporarily removed from immediate 
contacts, and the abrupt resumption of these con- 
tacts is a distinct shock. On this ground alone, a 
strong argument can be made for the abandonment 
of hand-clapping—in itself one of the most dis- 
agreeable of noises—as a custom of our concert 
halls. The complete silence of an audience after 
the close of a symphony would be more conclusive 
evidence of the moving power of the music and the 
excellence of the performance than the noisiest 
demonstration. 





TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 

to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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At the Medicine Man’s Ceremony 


Menominee Indians gave a complete “medicine” cere- 
mony on their reservation at Neopit, Wis., early this 
month for the benefit of Thurlow Lieurance. It lasted 
about forty-eight hours. The world of music will know 
some of its results next season, when Mr. Lieurance will 
give on his concert programs a number of excellent 
medicine and love songs that he recorded with the 
Menominees. The group shown above was snapped 
July 3 on the Menominee reservation. Mr. Lieurance 
is at the left. Charley Dutchman, Menominee Medicine 
Man, holds the drum. The others are singers whose 
voices were recorded by Mr. Lieurance. 


Easton—Among the musical folk who have recently 
been seen in Milan’s famous “Galleria” was Florence 
Easton of the Metropolitan Opera House.’ With Rosa 
Ponselle she will stay at Varese coaching under Serafin 
for the forthcoming American premiére of “Turandot.” 
Mme. Easton will join her son in London shortly. 


Roberts—Emma Roberts, contralto, was one of the 
artists heard recently in a musicale given at the House 
on the Sands, the estate of Mrs. George H. Leach at 
Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Although having at her com- 
mand an extensive répertoire of songs in six languages, 
Miss Roberts chose a program composed chiefly of 
American songs. 


House—A record of seven “Trovatores” on seven 
consecutive evenings is the achievement of Judson 
House, tenor, made recently at the St. Louis Municipal 
Theater in open-air productions and before audiences 
numbering at least 10,000 each night. Mr. House dur- 
ing the week of July 18 sang leading tenor roles in 
four operas in three nights at the Athens, Ga., Festival 
—in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Samson and Delilah” and 
“Butterfly.” 


Cadman—tThose intimate friends who call a certain 
well known American composer “Charlie” will hardly 
be likely to prefix a “Doctor” to him now. And those 
who sing his “At Dawning” and “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water” will be sure to think of him still as 
just “Cadman,” who has discovered a mine of melody 
in our own Indian folk-tunes. Yet, as a matter of 
record, it is written here that he is now properly Dr. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, for in June the University 
of Southern California gave him academic sanction for 
his contribution to the development of American mu- 
sic by conferring a Doctor’s degree upon him. 


Szigeti—Joseph Szigeti, violinist, was recently en- 
gaged to play at the annual festival at Pamplona, 
Sarasate’s birthplace, and for the Rhenish Mozart 
Festival, which was held at Muelheim, near Cologne, 
to inaugurate the new City Hall there, a beautiful 
auditorium seating 2600 persons. In Pamplona Mr 
Szigeti will play the Brahms Concerto and Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” with the Madrid Symphony. 
Sarasate used to play at this festival every year with- 
out exception. Pamplona honors his memory with a 
marble monument and a museum bearing his name 
In Muelheim Mr. Szigeti was heard under the baton 
of the general music director, Paul Scheinpfiug. 


Murdoch—William Murdoch, pianist, who is an Aus- 
tralian by birth, but for the past ten years or more has 
lived in England, originally studied for the bar, ma- 
triculating at Melbourne University. Winning a schol- 
arship for the Royal College of Music, London, however, 
proved the deciding factor in his choice of a career. 
After his brilliant début he devoted two years to study- 
ing the music of various countries, dividing his time 
equally between France, Germany, Spain and Italy. 
Mr. Murdoch made his first visit to America in 1925, 
when he gave two New York recitals, and appeared in 
Boston, under the patronage of the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Esme Howard. He will make a second Amer- 
ican visit in the coming season. 


Hackett—Vacation time for Charles Hackett, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company was suspended for twe 
nights recently in Paris when he contributed his voice 
and actor’s skill for the benefit of the Foyer des In- 
valides, under the honorary presidency of General 
Mariaux, commander of the Invalides. Mr. Hackett 
had not been heard in Paris for two years. He sang 
Des Grieux in “Manon” and Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” 
He said: “Singing in Paris is always a great pleasure 
for an American. Paris so so American at present that 
one feels practically at home. Perhaps one of these 
days an American opera will be sung by Americans in 
Paris, and in English. We have already composers like 
Deems Taylor and Cadman, and who knows what the 
future will bring?” “ 
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Pont and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jn 


An Adjudicator’s Woes 














HE unrest that descends upon an adjudicator of boys’ solo con- 
tests is feelingly described by George Coulter in the London 
+ Musical News and Herald. The awkward, uneasy manner of 
Boy No. 1, whose solo is over before his tremulous judge has 
arrived at an adequate decision concerning his merits, is but 
a prelude to all sorts of disturbing situations. 


The mathe- 


matical problems involved in scoring are fearful. 


“We moved on,” writes Mr. Coulter. 
“I wallowed in figures; they jostled and 
pirouetted in corybantic confusion before 
my dazzled eyes; I forgot to listen. By 
the time I reached the seventeenth com- 
petitor, I had become quite excited; I 
was developing dexterity with those fig- 
ures—5 for tone, 7 for diction, 6 for 
phrasing—so it went, with variations. 

“Also, ideas occurred to me as I went 
along; what I could not think about at 
the beginning occurred to me in the 
middle; each succeeding competitor sup- 
plied a sort of touchstone for making 
comparisons; so I found it.” g % 

_ = = 


Counting the Chords 


‘é E thirty-second competitor sat 
down. It was the end. I sorted 
my sheets to select the winners. But 


when I had got them all in order, ac- 
cording to the figures, I could not for 
the life of me recall if these were the 
winners I had picked on intuitively, and 
apart from my numerical calculations. 

“What misery! Those figures were 
an odd jumble, scarcely calculated to tell 
the truth; there would be fantastical 
discrepancies; one thing might out- 
balance another; my level of marking 


might have fluctuated once or twice. 
What an imbroglio! 
= ~ = 
The Fatal Verdict 
‘c ARKING was a fiasco. I could 


have selected the winners easily 
without all that fatuous conjuring . . . 
I must remain cool, however, and I 
decided to trust to the marks as they 
stood, whether or no they squared with 
my independent artistic judgment. 

“I mounted the platform, fired off a 
few bon mots with not the spirit I had 
intended, then made the momentous an- 
nouncements and waited to see what 
would happen. Would the winner please 
come up? I glanced round anxiously. 
There was a stir on the left, and one 
uprose from the midst. Thank heaven! 
cha It was he . My figures had 
not lied.” 

= >= = 


The Same Quality 


COMPOSER, showing a friend his 
£1 latest composition, pointed out that 
the combination was somewhat unusual, 





being for four trumpets and a high 
voice. 

“I see,” said the other, “in short, for 
a band of brass and a thoroughly brazen 


tenor.” 
~~ . = 


The Musical Cynic 


NOUGH to drive to life monastic 
Is Berlioz’ “Symphony Fantastic!” 


You'll find me always parked outside 
When they play the Overture to 
“Bartered Bride” 


A piece that never would be missed 
Is “Don Juan” Fantasy by Liszt 


Should a broken key in a rusty lock turn, 
*Twould sound very like a Chopin 
Nocturne 


It always makes me pine for home 
To hear Respighi’s “Pines of Rome”! 


I'd rather tame the toughest hoss 
Than hear the “Poéme de |’Extase”! 


I always give vent to a tragic toot 
When they mention “The Magic Flute.” 


If you want to get me in an awful mood 
Just sit down and play a Chopin Etude. 


Like asthmatic wheeze of ten hurdy- 
gurdies é 
Is any opera of Giuseppe Verdi’s. 


A person who my patience wracks 
Is that composer, Arnold Bax. 


The most successful thing “Rienzi” 
Does—is put me in a frenzy! 


Naught leaves one quite so pale and 
weak 
As Schumann’s “Etude Symphoniques.” 


I'd sooner have toothache and gout 
Than sit Liszt’s long Sonata out! 
7 ~ 7 


Good Reason 


ATURE STUDENT: “I’ve 
wondered why a cat whines.” 
Professor: “Well, if you had as many 
violin strings in you as a cat has you 

would whine, too.” AE. me 


often 
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MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor. The Question Bor. 





Verdi's Operas 

Question Box Editor: 

How many operas did Verdi write, and 
how many are still sung? F. B 

Tenafly, N. J., July 19, 1926. 
_Ricord’s catalog lists thirty. Of 
these, about ten are still sung, though 
there are sporadic productions of a few 


ore. 
oa col a 
About Phrasing 
©uestion Box Editor: 


One frequently hears it said that such 
and such a singer “phrases well” or 
“phrases badly.” Would you please tell 
me exactly what this means? I should 
think that if the phrases were marked 
1 the music, as they generally are, that 
this would be more or less out of the 
province of the performer. 

SINGER. 


Charleston, S. C., July 18, 1926. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


The feeling for phrase is one of the 
distinctions of true musicianship. While 
it is, to a certain extent, a matter of 
technic, phrasing well consists in the 
ability to apprehend exactly what the 
composer intended with this phrase or 
that, the relative importance in dynamics 
and speed of motives, figures, subjects 
and passages, and the ability to make 
these stand out or to recede to the back- 
ground, so to speak. 


> 9 9 


Sybil Sanderson 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please publish some details 
of the life of Sybil Sanderson? What 
was her nationality? S. A. R. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 22, 1926. 

Sybil Sanderson was born in Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Dec. 7, 1865, and died in 
Paris, May 16, 1903. She had her early 
musical education in San Francisco, and 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement : 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















later went to Paris, where she studied 
with Marchesi and Sbriglia and coached 
with Massenet and Saint-Saéns, Her 
operatic début was in  Massenet’s 
“Manon” in The Hague in 1888. Mas- 
senet wrote both “Esclarmonde” and 
“Thais” for her, and _ Saint-Saéns, 
“Phryné.” She sang at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1895 and again in 1898, but did 
not awaken any particular enthusiasm. 
In 1897 she married Antonio Terry, a 
wealthy Cuban who presented her with 
the historic chateau, Chenonceaux. Her 
voice was phenomenally high in range 
and she had great personal beauty, but 
her abilities as an actress are said to 
have been limited. She was very gen- 


erous personally and is said to have 
assisted materially many struggling 
artists. 


* ~ * 


Moussorgsky’s “‘Night”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Is there any definite story connected 
with Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald 
Mountain”? Is the orchestration un- 
touched or has it been re-scored by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff? 

EBBA FREDERICKSON. 

Seattle, July 21, 1926. 

The “program” of “A Night on Bald 


Mountain” is printed on the score and 
is as follows: “Subterranean sounds of 
unearthly voices; appearance of the 
spirits of darkness followed by that of 
the god Tchernobog; Tchernobog’s glor- 
ification and the Black Mass; the revels; 
at the height of the orgies there is 
heard from afar the bell of a little 
church, which causes the spirits to dis- 
perse; dawn.” The orchestration is by 
Rimsky. 
7 9 9 


Various “‘Manfreds” 
Question Box Editor: 


Has the theme of “Manfred” been 
used by another composer than Tchai- 
kovsky for orchestral purposes? 

T. GEORGE, 

Detroit, July 21, 1926. 

A “Manfred” symphony, with choruses, 
was composed by Louis Brouwillon La- 
combe in 1847. Ferdinand Praeger 
produced a symphonic prelude to “Man- 
fred” in London in 1880. Adam Carse 
wrote a similar work, which was heard, 
also in London, in 1904. A number of 
operas entitled “Manfred” are not con- 
cerned with the Byronic subject. 
Fendrich is the composer of a symphonic 
poem on “Manfred” and Schumann's 
work is occasionally heard. 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 
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Russian Ofera and Orchestral Forces 


Play to Large, Democratic Audiences 












































Lendon Hears. “Tragedy of 


Fashion” by Goossens 
ONDON, July 10.—The second 





























edition of the entertainment 
“Riverside Nights” at the Lyric in : 
vonmnnnnnennunesnnuuu0oundosenuneanesnauunugqsusaneennguanuuasteneu4saeggensu0aceeneuuuuuuuusnssveneUuuuuanesonnuaseannnnouuesteeenocosnvavsnesceecnevecuesevseennuocvsveeeecusceveenvvocassaseuceeeeengnuccocevecveceoccueavevaenoouessnanueneneenniien Hammersmith has brought a first ‘ 
oossens 
ARIS, July 5.—One of the features of an imperial féte behind the footlights. soloists included the artists Kovalenko cn nae pM ae ; 
of Russian musical life today, as seen The spectators watch quietly and eat and Krilova, sopranos of the Leningrad Fashion,” with a scenario by 
by a recent visitor to Moscow, is the apples. : ' — sand a8 Wen os Oe ee ee Ashley Dukes and choreography s 
) . ‘ The approach of spring recently demy Chorus. arranged by Frederic Ashton. 1 
democratic appearance of concert audi- brought the end of the concert season Citiine Sule This is a piquant morsel, in Mr. , 
ences. in Leningrad. The local public has ; Goossens’ familiar virile, modern 
A symphony orchestra of seventy shown much interest in the series of The concert season ended on May 24, style. On the same program was t 
musicians playing without a conductor concerts given by the State Philhar- but there has subsequently been given a “The Ballad of Black-Eved Susan.” I 
is an example of the Soviet, influence monic. A number of these symphonic series of open-air symphony concerts to old-time words by Gay. and a . 
upon the music, theater, and dance of concerts were given especially for work- twice weekly in the garden of an estate, musical setting by Richard Lever- 
Russia, according to Comedia. The men and soldiers. One of the latest Sad Odich. Two final events of the idge. Both works were ‘cordiallv 
ballet, it is said, still holds first place concerts had especial interest because winter season were programs by an received. P 
in the hearts of the Russian people. The of the appearance of Bronislaw Huber-  ejighteen-year-old danseuse, Semionova, I 
orchestra, which plays deo — man, noted violinist. from the State Opera; by the baritone —_— 
at the Conservatoire at Moscow of suc . ‘ , Fe Migai, who is today probably the best . ° 
composers as Tchaikovsky is said to have Milhaud Leads Own Work singer to be heard in Russia, and by Paris Prix:de Rome : 
almost impeccable execution. But the most interesting event of the the soprano, Elisabetta Cappelli. , : 7 
Ne Kuoul Dres season for musicians of modern tend- Not least among the season’s events Won by Rene Guillou : 
a ee _ encies was the guest appearance as con- were the concerts given by the Society a 
A change has come over the appear- ductor of Darius Milhaud. He led works of Friends of Chamber Music. These ( 
ance of the audience, continues Comedia. of the former “Group des Six,” including have brought hearings in the last winter } 
No longer does the Russian dress for the excerpts from his own ballet “Le Boeuf to some of the most interesting works i 
theater but attends in the same clothes sur le Toit,” a Nocturne from Auric’s of contemporary composers from other ‘ 
that he has worn during the day. The ballet “Les Facheux” and an Overture countries. i 
double-eagle of the Russian Empire has by Poulenc, which was written in 1918 Finally, important events of the sea- el 
been covered and replaced by the em-  ffr the first concert given in Paris by son were the concerts conducted by ’ 
blems of the Soviet. “Les Six.” ' Albert Coates, the English leader, who o 
But the stage itself has not changed, Then there was much enthusiasm for returned to Russia for a series of guest C 
and one may see such operas as the the concerts led by Felix Weingartner appearances. There, it will be remem- F 
“Decabristes” with Nicholas I. his and Fritz Stiedry, conductor, from the  bered, he was born and won his first < 
dignitaries, generals, and all the pomp Vienna Opera. At these concerts the success at the former Imperial Opera. C 
© 
~~ 7. ae ; 7” her father stabs the Vampire over his 0 
Stuttgart Revives Marschner Ss Vampire child’s grave. in 
nina imMt Mn But the wounded monster revives from ws 
the beneficial rays of the moon, after 
the hero, Aubry, has rescued him. He 
plots in the second act to win Aubry’s 
fiancée, Malvina, and abducts Emmy, 
the village bailiff’s daughter. The lat- ” 
ter, in the third act, falls a victim to Winners of First and Second Awards in the 
him, but when he is about to wed Mal- Annual French Competition for the Prix h 
vina, he is exposed by Aubry, and killed de Rome: (Left) René Guilleu and ¢] 
by a stroke of lightning. Maurice Franck ? 
The music of Marschner has some , y 
spirited ensemble scenes, such as the ARIS, July 15.—The annual award S 
dances of the villagers in Act III. There of the Grand Prix de Rome for a 3} 
are also some very pretty airs, includ- cantata written by a young French com- . 
ing Emmy’s song as she waits for her poser in competition has been made t n 
lover and Malvina’s apostrophe to the René Guillou. Second prize went t& e 
“Sun of Spring.” The reception of the Maurice Franck. There were five en- 
opera was enthusiastic. tries this year, as follows: Mr. Guillou, . 
pupil of Widor, and Henri Tomasi, Mr. re 
Noted Conductors for Liverpool Franck, Edmond Gaujac and Georges 
< Favre, pupils of Paul Vidal. h: 
LIVERPOOL, July 16.—In addition to A public hearing of the works sub- tl 
Sir Henry Wood, who is to conduct six mitted by the five entrants was given at O 
of the twelve Philharmonic concerts at the Institute, at which time the winners h: 
Liverpool next season, the Society has were selected. A half-hour’s delibera id 
engaged already the following con- tion was necessary. 
ductors: Adrian Boult, Schneevoigt, This vear no new cantata text had Ss 
Monteux, and Talich. At the last con-  peoen prepared, and so it was necessary t 
cert of the season, Rachmaninoff’s “The to find an old one in the archives— G 
Ses SE Bells” will be repeated. It was first “[’Autre Mére” by Henry de Forge m 
heard in England at _ these concerts This was written for three solo voices fe 
Stage Setting for the First Scene of Act II in Marschner’s “The Vampire,” as Presented for about four coe SEP Vaughan Wil- two women’s and one man’s, and has n tk 
the First Time at the Stuttgart Landestheater, in a New Arrangement by Hans Pfitzner. liams’ “Sea Symphony” is also to be writing for ensemble. The yy cade u 
Inset, a Photograph of Marschner. given. parts are those for the Mother of Chris pi 
ws eo ms e . ' and the Mother of Judas. It was some lo 
es irharareg July 10—Interest in scheduled for a Berlin rehearing in the “La Giara” Given in Cassel Under think of a task: to differentiate the tw se 
\ Heinrich Marschner, the Romantic — a - . Krenek characters. : oe - 
ser, s » i s ecently Hans itzner, the composer, — = , ‘ According to the criticism of Jear ar 
reap esa er ha wet be ge a a whose flair for all things romantic is ee July 5.—Alfredo Casella’s Messager, reviewer for Comoedia, Mr ta 
wey SS ene years, a 1S well-known, has been revising the text pallet La Giara” was recently given Guillou’s work deserved the prize, for it pe 
name is somewhat of a curiosity inter- and score of “Der Vampyr,” one of With much success here. Ernst Krenek, a. the only one which had a definit: cu 
nationally. His opera “Hans Heiling,” Marschner’s most effective operas, first Composer, conducted the colorful work, ¢orm or plan. His score contained als: lig 
has been repeatedly revived and is given at Leipzig in 1828. The first hear- which had an effective stage production ¢onsiderable color and poetry. Never di 
: ing of this version was given recently >y the local opera house. theless, the others all had conspicuous lif 
at the Landestheater in Stuttgart. - ¢ ; merits. Mr. Franck’s in particular ha: fla 
: The staging was modern in spirit, and Alfano Plays His Sonata at Oxfor« technical excellence, though it had we 
Player-Piano W orks for Foreign the rather grisly nature of the story Franco Alfano recently played the trifle too much of grandiloquent char an 
Festival was very effectively conveyed by this piano part in his ’Cello Sonata, with acter for the Biblical subject chosen. sc 
means. Hans Kindler, at the Sheldonian Theater Mr. Guillou, twenty-three-year-ol 
ONAUESCHINGEN, GER- While not one of the greatest com-_ in Oxford, according to a recent dispatch composer, was born at Rennes, an th 
MANY, July 15.—Something posers, Marschner had a certain kinship from Europe. The work had a very _ studied at the Paris Conservatoire fror an 
in the nature of a radical innova- with Weber. The supernatural plays a cordial reception. The Sonata was 1910 to 1917, where he won first prize lat 
tion is announced for the forth- large part in his music, and he had a_ played from MS. in harmony, accompanying, history « He 
coming annual Chamber Music fluent sense of tuneful melody, as well . 2 ae music, fugue, composition, as well cls 
Festival here, July 24 and 25. as feeling for form and development of New Opera by Szymanowsky Given second prize in piano. va 
These are original works written his subject. Warsaw, July 1—A new opera by F Thi Work. “Nero.” ‘i 
for mechanical instruments by 4 Ro she Dinca Szymanowsky, “King Roger,” has re- New Respighi ork, “Nero, oa 
— ~ oe —— Toch and er ae ee cently been given here for the first time for America in 
ain for ry a gs Of course modern audiences can hard- nl stage. It met with considerable A new symphonic poem, “Nero cel 
Hindemith for a mechanical organ. ly - ——, ay — —— —_ : vay —— hi nose A ik a tg at 
a} }i : ee early Nineteen entury tale of Lor i : way Tere : espighi, according to a recent inte? tw 
? —_ rey pont ge Ruthven, “the Vampire,” who is about strasbourg Hears Enesco Symphony view e hich the composer gave in Ital; “o 
: chamber and vocal works by to have his soul claimed by the Devil STRASBOURG, July 2.—A program of is scheduled for its first American hea: to 
| Krenek, Dessau, Gal, Schulhoff, according to compact, the only alter- music by the Roumanian composers was ing in the coming winter. This wor pre 
> Krasa and others. native being that he marry and drink given here recently. Among other works will be given its first hearing by Artur by 
: the blood of three brides within a year! heard was a Symphony in E by Georges Toscanini with the New York Phi f 
e saineepipeiianenedatinaniaeieen Sh. 2 After he has dispatched the first one, Enesco. harmonic. mu 
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ONDON, July 15—Modern English 

composers” works will be well repre- 
sented in the programs of the Three 
Choirs Festival, which will open at 
Worcester on Sept. 5. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, who will conduct, has 
selected for introduction at the present 
Worcester Festival a new choral work 
by Edgar Bainton, a “Hymn to God 
the Father,” a new cantata by Walford 
Davies, “High Heaven’s King,” and two 
new short works for small orchestra— 
“In the Cotswolds,” a suite by Alexander 
Brent-Smith, and two “Somersetshire 
Idylls,” by W. H. Reed. 

The festival will begin as usual with 
an opening service in the Cathedral on 
Sunday. On Tuesday morning following 
“Ehjah” will be given. The next two 
concerts (Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day morning) will be devoted to Elgar’s 
Oratorios “The Apostles” and “The 
Kingdom.” Elgar will be also repre- 
sented by the “Enigma” variations at 
the Wednesday evening concert in the 
Public Hall, and by “For the Fallen” in 
the Catherdal on Thursday evening. 
Among other choral works to be given 
are Berlioz’s Te Deum and Holst’s 
Short Festival Te Deum, Peace from 
Parry’s “War and Peace,” Ethel 
Smyth’s “A Canticle of Spring,” and 


Charles Wood’s “Dirge for Two Vet- 
erans.” Beethoven’s Mass in D will 
occupy Thursday morning, “The Mes- 





“Musical Frivolity Is 


Deplored by German Critic 


PONTTOLLDSUUUNALEAAASDSUTSA LO AAASAUEAEELSTTI LATTE TT i MUAH OULU AA vit 


BERLIN, July 15—The concert season 
has definitely come to an end, earlier 
than has been usual in some recent 
years. Despite a brilliant and brief 
series of notable concerts in the spring, 
the costs of concert-giving have risen 
hugely and there have been evidences of 
economic difficulty. 

More serious than any other factor 
is the lack of interest in music found 
in the new generation, which, however, 
has turned with enthusiasm to the revue 
theater, sport and motion pictures. 
Only a few noted artists can pack the 
halls, personages who have become the 
idols of the public. 

Writing in the Tageblatt, Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, its music critic, holds the 
theory that the vaunted musical life of 
Germany in the last generation was a 
much less healthy growth than it ap- 
peared. He believes that it was much 
bolstered by the favor of the court and 
the upper classes, who considered the 
patronage of music “fashionable.” So 
long as all was prosperous, music 
seemed to flourish. 

Now, with the new republican régime, 
and the necessity for struggle to main- 
tain the life of nation and self, the 
people have thrown overboard high 
cultivation and taken to sports and 
light entertainments. It will not be 
different, he says, until the musical 
life is made sound by curing the in- 
flation conditions in the concert world, 
weeding out the hordes of dilettantes, 
and teaching musical culture in the 
schools. 

Dr. Schmidt considers the radio and 
the gramophone two powerful rivals, 
and in many cases substitutes, for the 
laurels of the opera and concert stages. 
He deplores the decay of the old, high- 
class operetta before the inroads of 
vaudeville. 


In art music the tendency of the 
rabid modernists is to acclaim loudly 
new and unconventional works, which 


in the mass of the people find no sin- 
cere response. Thus Berg’s “Wozzeck” 
at the State Opera divided listeners into 
two camps. This sort of phenomenon is 
however, very insignificant, according 
to Dr. Schmidt. Not until works are 
produced that delight musicians rather 
by their content than by their creating 
f multitudinous new impressions, will 
music recover its lost prestige, he says. 


Modern Works for Three Choirs Festival 


second 
given on 


siah,” Friday morning. A 
orchestral concert will be 
Friday evening. 

The musicians are the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Sir Herbert 
Brewer and Dr. Percy Hull alternately 
at the organ; Beatrice Beaufort, Agnes 
Nicholls, Dorothy Silk, Elsie Suddaby, 
sopranos, Muriel Brunskill, Astra Des- 
mond, Elgar Haley, and Millicent Rus- 
sel, contraltos, John Coates, Edward 
Roberts, and Steuart Wilson, tenors, 
Norman Allin, Howard Fry, Herbert 
Heyner, Robert Radford, and Horace 
Stevens, basses. 


Italian Theater Corporation 
Holds Rome Meeting 


OME, July 13.—Opera com- 

posers took an active share in 
the congress held in Rome on June 
25 and 26 by the National Corpo- 
ration of the theater. The main 
object of the sessions was to find a 
remedy for the crisis in theatrical 
and opera circles, which is said to 
be now in existence, owing to 
financial and other burdens. The 
Syndicate of Dramatic Authors 
and the organization of musicians 
were active in the sessions. 





Cinema Cameras Click in New Ballet 






































A TABLEAU FROM “LA PASTORALE” 


This New Dance Composition by Georges Auric, Given in the Recent Russian Ballet Season 


in London, Has for Heroine a Woman Star of the Moving Pictures. 
the First Time That the Camera Has 


ONDON, July 15.—The Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe was moved to extend 

its season at His Majesty’s Theater by 
one week, owing to the public interest 
in its novel productions. One of the 
most popular works was the new ballet, 
“La Pastorale” by George Auric, mod- 
ernist French composer. 

He has written a bright and scintil- 
lant score to depict a droll story. In it 
a Cinema Star treads ‘the earthly 
meadows where the Telegraph Boy 
sleeps after a bath in the river. The 
ballet tells how a village girl stole his 
letters while he slept; how he awakened 
to find a cinema city and its bright in- 





De Falla Works for German Stages 


COLOGNE, July 12.—Manuel de Falla’s 
opera, “Master Peter’s Puppet Play,’ 
which recently had a notable perform- 
ance at the Zurich International 
Festival, will be given its first pro- 
duction in Germany next winter by the 
Cologne Opera House. It is announced 
also that the same composer’s “La Vida 
Breve” will have a premiére in this 
country by the Russian Theater in Gera. 


Had an 


This Is Probably 


Role in Dance Annals 


habitants; of his dalliance with the in- 
comparable “she”, and his consolation 
for his loss in the devotion of the village 
girl. 

The end of the season brought also 
a revival of Dukelsky’s “Zephyre et 
Flore”—in modernized classic style, and 
“The Good-Humored Ladies,” adapted 
by Tommassini from Scarlatti scores. 
Karsavina and Lopokova fulfilled a 
series of guest engagements to much 
applause. 


Important 





Bohnke to Lead Berlin Symphony 


BERLIN, July 13.—Emil Bohnke has 
been appointed to succeed Oskar Fried 
as conductor of the Berlin Symphony. 
He will lead a series of ten mid-week 
concerts next season. The orchestra is 
negotiating for guest appearances by 
Fried. 





German Bach Festival Announced 


BERLIN, July 15.—The fourteenth Bach 
Festival of the New Bach Society will 
be held in Berlin from Sept. 30 to Oct. 
3. The programs will be devoted to 
works by the master, and will enlist a 
number of prominent performers. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Season for Londoners 


ONDON, July 12.—A _ Gilbert and 

Sullivan opera season in the 

Princes’ Theater is announced to open 
on Sept. 20. 

This bit of news has raised much 
delightful expectation among lovers of 
the Savoy works. Malcolm Sargent will 
conduct, and the roster of singers will 
include some “specialists” in these im- 
mortal works. It is not now certain 
whether “Utopia, Ltd.” will be included 
in the series, but this seldom-heard 
work would be doubly welcome, and its 
production has been the subject of 
rumor. 

The latest novelty in the Ballet Russe 
season has been the unpublished ballet 
“Jack in the Box” by the late Erik 
Satie, which has been orchestrated by 
Darius Milhaud. It is a simple, brief 


divertissement, with stylicized chore- 
graphy. Included in the orchestral 
interludes between the ballets have 


been several novelties by Satie and 
Maxime Jacob, the young modernist, as 
well as a revival of Gounod’s “Petite 
Symphonie” for wind instruments. 

In the recital realm, London has had 
recently a very fine joint program by 
Myra Hess, pianist, and Jelly d’Aranyi, 
violinist. This was an _ all-Brahms 
program, including the D Minor and 
F Minor sonatas. 

As a part of the forthcoming Weber 
celebration, the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians will give a dinner in Sta- 
tioners’ Hall on July 13, at which the 
guest of honor will be the Duke of 
Connaught. 





Turin Theater Closes Brilliant 
Season 


TURIN, July 15.—With a performance 
of the Manzoni Requiem in commem- 
oration of Verdi’s death anniversary, 
the Teatro di Torino closed a brilliant 
first season as an institution endowed 
by Riccardo Gualino, manufacturer. 
Under the leadership of Vittorio Gui, 
this theater gave during the last winter 
the first Italian productions of Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” the “Sette Can- 
zoni” of Malipiero, Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” and the “mystery,” “Abra- 
ham and His Son Isaac,” with new 
musical setting by Pizzetti, as well as 
revivals of Rossini’s “L’Italiana in 
Algeri” and Gluck’s “Alceste.” There 
was also a notable concert series, in 
which guest conductors included Richard 


Strauss, Rhene-Baton, Ernest Anser- 
met, Hermann Scherchen and others. 
The artists heard included Jascha 
Heifetz, Pablo Casals, Alfred Cortot, 


Alfredo Casella, Georg Enesco, Arthur 
Rubinstein and others. 


Yorkshire to Have Chamber 
Festival 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND, July 18.—This 
Yorkshire city will give a two days’ 
festival of Chamber music by the 
Virtuoso String Quartet on Oct. 5 and 
6 next. If the event is successful, it is 
hoped to make it a triennial one. Among 
the items to be given are Brahms’ 
Sextet for strings in G major, Op. 36; 
Schénberg’s Sextet for strings, Op. 4; 
Arnold Bax’s Quintet for oboe and 
strings; Elgar’s Quintet for pianoforte 
and strings in A minor, Op. 84; César 
Franck’s Quintet for piano and strings 
in F minor; Eugéne Goossens’ Phantasy 
String Quartet, Op. 12; and Delius’ 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte in C 
major. 


French Town Holds Contest for 
Song and Diction 


ERVIERS, FRANCE, July 11. 

—This city recently conducted 
a prize contest of 10,000 francs in 
singing and diction, as well as 
other arts, on the occasion of the 
festivals held by the populace. 
The contest was under the aus- 
pices of the Worker’s Choral 


Society. The events took place on 
seven days, and brought much : 
friendly competition. : 
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“Jewess, “Don Pasquale” and “Barber” 
Are Added to Roster ot Ravinia Opera 


QBATALL SOMA NNNN ATTA VATA RETTULL | I 


VALUATUCAAEY EU OMCOTAD ENDS AAA A 


[Continued from page 1] 


without fail, and the efficiency with 
which his season is aiways carried off is 
one of the striking features of his or- 
ganization. No one minded, therefore, 
when “Samson and Delilah” was sub- 
stituted on Sunday of last week for the 
intended “Aida,” except insofar as the 
absence of Mme. Rethberg naturally dis- 
appointed lovers of her delightful gifts. 

Nor was any disappointment felt 
when Edward Johnson obligingly alter- 
nated with the indisposed soprano at 
Monday night’s orchestral concert. Mr. 
Johnson’s popularity at Ravinia is 
unique, though this is his first season 
there. A very large audience gathered 
to hear him Monday, the largest concert 
audience the season has boasted, and re- 
mained to bestow most enthusiastic ap- 
proval upon the soloist. His singing 
earried the same calm deliberateness of 
workmanship, the same discriminating 
discussion of shades of meaning, and the 
same finished musical style which his 
admirers have come to depend upon in 
him. 

Popular as he is in opera, it was fit- 
ting he should have sung stich favorite 
arias as those from “Boheme” and “Car- 
men.” Still, he is a most distinctive re- 
eital artist, and his tasteful choice of a 
variety of songs in French, Italian and 
English—a variety as generous in quan- 
tity as it was rich in effective delivery— 
brought genuine delight to his audience. 
Eric DeLamarter conducted the Chicago 
Symphony in performances of the “Obe- 
ron” Overture, a Strauss Waltz and 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

The repetition of “L’Amore” on July 
17 brought new acclaim to Miss Bori, 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Basiola and Mr. Laz- 


zari. Mr. Papi conducted, and a very 
large audience received the favorite 
singers with one of the most fervent 


ovations in Ravinia’s history. 

Alice Gentle won added praise for her 
performance as Delilah in Sunday 
night’s rehearing of “Samson and 
Delilah,” displaying an intensity of 
imagination, a mastery of stage effect 
and a variety of tone color which 
stamped this popular American singer 
as a true artist. Curiously enough, Miss 
Gentle has never sung in this opera 
until this summer, and she does so now, 


though she is engaged at Ravinia for 
soprano roles. It is one of the most 


notable impersonations in her répertoire. 
Mr. Martinelli was the recipient of un- 
flagging applause, and Mr. Danise and 
others were most cordially applauded 
for a forceful performance under the 
leadership of Louis Hasselmans. 


“Pasquale” Sparkles 


The performance in succession on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” and Rossini’s 
“Barber” emphasized one of the greatest 
charms of the Ravinia opera house, its 
intimacy. Restful as are its propor- 
tions, and spacious as the _ wall-less 
theater may seem when the free seats 
outside are crowded with spectators, the 
house itself remains, for so great a 
company, an intimate one. The rippling 
charm of both the ancient comedies re- 
stored to the répertoire this week had an 
ideal setting, as it had first rate ex- 
positors, both on the stage and in the 
orchestra pit. Lucrezia Bori, the Norina 
in Donizetti’s seldom performed work, is 
an especially interesting figure when ob- 
served at close range. Despite the ex- 


Le 


quisite grooming with which her work is 
given an enameled smoothness of sur- 
tace, Miss Bori cannot hide the fact 
that she is a meticulous workman, and 
that underneath the apparent sponta- 
neity of her action and singing there is 
a delicate mechanism of technic always 
in play. Its sensitiveness and appro- 
priateness were in constant evidence, 
even during the most boisterous moments 
of the comedy, and yet for those whose 
concern centered in larger effects, Miss 
Bori provided a soaring performance in 
which she was guided by an unfailing 
sense of theatrical style. Mario Chamlee 
sang excellently as Ernesto, and Mario 
Basiola most discreetly handled the florid 
baritone passages of Dr. Malatesta. 

Vittorio Trevisan, the inimitable 
veteran buffo, played the title rdéle at 
the crest of his remarkable powers. A 
master of diction, his swiftest “patter” 
brought roars of delight from those in 
the audience who understood Italian, and, 
being gifted no less in the subtlest de- 
tails of style, his singing was marked 
with the utmost variety of tonal inflec- 
tion. One never knows whether to ad- 
mire Mr. Trevisan first as a comedian or 
as a musician; in both capacities he 
might easily boast, if it were his nature 
to do so, that he is without a superior. 

Mr. Papi conducted a graceful per- 
formance, in which the orchestra dis- 
tinguished itself no less than the prin- 
cipals, and in which the chorus, despite 
the Ravinia rule, and an age-long tra- 
dition, was forced to repeat the opening 
number of the fourth scene. A very 
large audience took every possible oc- 
casion to express its delight. 


“The Barber” Restored 


Mr. Chamlee, Mr. Basiola and Mr. 
Trevisan were listed for a second con- 
secutive performance on Wednesday 
night when they joined Florence Macbeth 
in a sparkling performance of the 
“Barber.” Miss Macbeth’s Rosina is by 
no means well-known in Chicago, and 
that is a pity, for it seems to be her 
very best réle, though a public which 
has always given her an ovation in 
“Lucia” is plainly moved to the greatest 
enthusiasm, no matter what she sings. 

It is in réles requiring piquancy of 
expression and nimbleness of workman- 
ship, both as regards singing and acting, 
however, that Miss Macbeth finds her- 
self in line for work in which she is un- 
surpassable, and Rosina is of course such 
a role. She remade the part, so far as 
Chicago’s experiences of a decade are 
concerned, transforming it into a 
vignette, arch, brilliant and vivacious, 
a true portrait of a believably human 
person. So refined was her inventive- 
ness that she might have appeared to the 
eye as an actress who was performing 
the original spoken version of Beau- 
marchais’ comedy. Yet added to this 
finesse in “business” was a glittering 
adornment of coloratura song that met 
with ease the very highest standards of 
attainment. 

Mr. Chamlee distinguished himself by 
a purlingly smooth performance of a 
florid tenor réle which escapes. the 
present generation of singers except in 
a case of unusual prowess. Mr. Chamlee 
had nothing to fear in the rdéle, sang it 
beautifully, acted it with touches of 
brilliance and employed a_ prodigal 
variety of tone color, including a ravish- 
ing mezza voce. 


Mr. Basiola brought novelty to the 
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title réle, won a memorable reception 
with his entrance song, and was nowhere 
limited either by his generous endow- 
ment or by the paralyzing hand of 
thoughtless imitation. Léon Rothier 
gave a classic performance as Basil, 
singing with the purest diction im- 
aginable, and with a sense of style which 


supplemented -his uproarious comedy 
with a strange nobility. 
Mr. Trevisan’s Bartolo has always 


been a masterpiece, and he sufficiently 
sensed the audience’s perception of the 
performance as a unique one to add 
new interpolations to it, in a most ludi- 
crous fashion. Mr. Papi conducted a 
gay performance in which some uneven- 
ness was once in a while apparent, and 
in which he was somewhat happier in 
setting fastidious tempi than in giving 
each phrase its full share of sensuous 
beauty. 


A New “Rachel” 


No trace of Mme. Rethberg’s tonsilitis 
was apparent in the brilliant perform- 
ance of “The Jewess” Friday evening. 
It is said she has been singing under 
physical disadvantages of this sort all 
summer, but if this is so, absolutely no 
impurity or evident limitation of her 
powers has made itself felt by audiences 
which are beginning to recognize her as 
one of the most beautiful of singers 
known to Chicago. Her Rachel is youth- 
ful and auburn haired, and vocally it is 
a study in artistic chasteness from first 
entrance until final exit. 

Mr. Martinelli—not recognizable in 
the réle of Eleazar until he opens his 
fortunate mouth—is always a hero at 
Ravinia, and was welcomed effusively by 
a great throng of admirers who hung 
upon his phrases with rapture. 

Miss Macbeth’s exquisite conception 
as the Princess was one of the brilliant 
features of the performance; it requires 
such gifts and such personality as she 
possesses to fan into the réle the breath 
of life. José Mojica was admirable as 
Leopold, and Mr. Rothier, seemingly un- 
worried by the antiquity of the role of 
Brogni, sang with rich sonority and a 


marvelous sense of style. Mr. Hassel- 
mans conducted excellently. Among his 
assistants upon the stage—to say noth- 
ing of a splendid orchestra in the pit— 
were several reliable singers of minor 
roles, a tireless chorus and Ruth Fage. 
Mark Turbyfill and their corps of 
dancers. 

Mr. Eckstein, no doubt recalling the 
response to this opera last summer, seems 
to have determined to mount it im a way 
suitable to its immense, and somewhat 
curious popularity. He already possessed 
striking scenic equipment for it. This 
year he has added a truly imposing pro- 
cession of “extras,” in gorgeous costume. 
And last night, as the first curtain 
descended upon one of the most glowing 
tableaux the répertoire affords, and the 
Emperor and Eudoria knelt in the noon- 
day glare before the cathedral, even a 
rising moon shone through the trees out- 
side the walless south side of the thea- 
ter, and gazed with serene curiosity upon 
this effective scene. 


“Boheme” Repeated 


Edward Johnson, rejoicing im a fu!! 
and easy top range, has discovered in the 
réle of Rudolfo things mo other 
tenor has emphasized here. The repett- 
tion of “Bohéme” on Thursday evening 


was notable for this fact, and for many 


Some, 


others. Mr. Johnson was a _ siender, 
youthful, elegant poet, ardent, yet subtle 
in his love-making, and expressive 
though restrained, im his grief. Miss 


Bori’s delightful Mimi, Mr. Basiola’s fine 
Marcello, and Miss Maxwell's capable 
Musetta were among the important 
features of a performance conducted with 
vigor by Mr. Papi. 


ther 


EUGENE STINSON. 
New York Sympheny te Play on Mall 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
after its season at Chautauqua, will 
give two concerts on the Mall in Centra 


Park on Aug. 28 and Sept. 4. Albert 
Stoessel will conduct Irma de Baun 
will be the vocal soloist at the frst 


concert. 
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SOLOIST WITH THE ROCHESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 





JULY 22nd 
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Chicago Concerts 





Cuicaco, July 24—A number of 
prominent Chicago musicians have been 
heard in concert here this week, their 


appearances being made in _ recital 
courses maintained as part of the 
summer schools of various local con- 
servatories. 


POUL BAI SINGS 


Poul Bai, baritone, a member of the 
Bush Conservatory faculty, attracted 
wide attention, and of course won great 
praise, when he sang an admirable 
program in the Bush Recital Hall on 
the evening of July 19. His first group, 
devoted to Beethoven, included “Bitte,” 
“Die Liebe des Nachsten,” “Vom Tode,’ 
“Busslied,” “Gottes Macht” and “Die 
Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,” and was 
followed by Robert Franz’s “Auf Dem 
Meere,” “Weisst Du Noch,” “Madchen 
Mit dem Roten Miindchen” and ‘“Gene- 
sung.” The “Credo” from “Otello,” a 
group of Grieg (in Danish and Nor- 
wegian), and four of Jeanne Boyd’s 
most popular songs, in which the com- 
poser replaced Bernard Helfrich as 
accompanist, were also listed. The 
variety and discrimination of Mr. Bai’s 
style are typically European, in the best 
tradition of Lieder-singing, but the vigor 
of his delivery, in which he is aided by 
the possession of a fine voice of great 
range, seems to indicate that this excel- 
lent baritone has already acclimated 
himself artistically in America. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY PAIR 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, and Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, soprano, members of the 
American Conservatory faculty, were 
heard in joint recital in Kimball Hall 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr.  Scionti 
treated with characteristic delicacy of 
taste and resourcefulness of technic 
music by Brahms, Liszt, Sowerby and 
Chopin. Mrs. Zendt, though she has not 
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seasons, revealed herself in the fullest 
ripeness of her art. Perhaps those in 
her audience who are not familiar with 
her singing attributed the purity of her 
tone to the singer’s good fortune in 
being of Swedish descent. Her admirers, 
however, who understand the painstak- 
ing care with which she has polished 
her natural gifts, and who sensed the 
plastic excellence of her coloratura, 
found their greatest pleasure to be 
derived from the sincerity and intelli- 
gence with which she employed them. 
Charles Lurvey was the accompanist in 
music which ranged from Handel and 
Bellini to American composers, including 
such Chicagoans as Felix Borowski, John 
Alden Carpenter and Arthur Olaf 
Andersen. 


DUNHAM AT TEMPLE 


Arthur Dunham, of Bush’ Conserva- 
tory, played the Chicago Temple organ 
on Wednesday afternoon, listing music 
of Bach, Clokey’s “Mountain Sketches,’ 
and other enjoyable compositions. His 
command of registration, his general 
understanding of the organ, and his 
admirable facility were in evidence 
throughout his program. 

NEILL-BORROFF RECITAL 


Amy Neill, whose appearance always 
arouses much interest among her fellow 
Chicagoans, was heard in joint recital 
with Albert Borroff in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, July 22, in the Gunn School 
series. Miss Neill, with the capable 
assistance of Florence Scholl, introduced 
here the second and last movements of 
Gustave Strube’s Violin Concerto, a 
work of aggressive, rhythmical, vitality 
and rife with melodic appeal. The 
young artist’s command of a vigorous 
style, a remarkably rich tone and a fine 
narrative sense were interestingly used 
in this work, as well as in a Bulgarian 
Rhapsody by Pancho Wladigeroff, 
(which called for a percussion effect 
from the body of the violin and required 
the tuning of the G string down a third 
and up again during its progress), in 
music by Poldowski and Scott and in 
the several encores she was obliged to 


add to her printed list. Mr. Borroff 
sang expressively music by Brahms, 
Schubert, Korbay and some American 


composers. 
WITHERSPOON PUPILS 

The recital by students of Herbert 
Witherspoon in the Chicago Musical 
College Recital Hall on the afternoon of 
July 22 deserves mention for the 
professional quality of the work accom- 
plished in a most interesting program. 
It is not to be doubted that the young 
singers who were heard in this recital 
will shortly be assuming places of dis- 
tinction in the national recital field. 

DRAKE-WEGENER PROGRAMS 

Glenn Drake, tenor, sang with fresh- 
ness of tone and alertness of mood in 
the Bush Conservatory course July 22. 
Mme. Justine Wegener, soprano, dis- 
played a dignity of style and striking 
vocal understanding in the same series 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

Caryl Oakes, artist pupil of Professor 
Leopold Auer, was assisted by Leon 
Benditzky in her recital at the Central 
Theater on July 6. President Herbert 
Witherspoon entertained about fifty of 
his pupils on July 7. Lucille Meusel, 
Gretchen Haller, Lois Bell, Katherine 
Cowan, Gypsie Wylie, Hugh Rangeler 
and Charles Hathaway were among 
those who sang at the reception. The 
enrollment for Mr. Witherspoon’s class 
in musical history and appreciation is 
almost sufficient to fill the Central 
Theater, students from other conser- 
vatories as well as from Chicago at 
large being represented in it. Jaroslav 
Gons, of the faculty, was heard in a 
‘cello recital at the Central Theater on 
July 15, and at the Sunset Ridge 
Country Club on July 11. The Civic 
String Quartet assisted in the students’ 
recital given at the Central Theater on 
July 10 by Shura Goroff of Moscow, 
Russia; Irene Bromley, of Chicago; Jake 
Wolf, of Chicago; Mary Voorhees, of 
Frankfort, Ind.; Nora LaMarr Moss, of 


Business Interests Help Singer to 
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Claire Eugenia Smith, Mezzo-Seprano 


HICAGO, July 24.—The hard work 

J) entailed in the life of the operatic 
singer may be counterbalanced, accord- 
ing to Claire Eugenia Smith, by an 
intensive pursuit of business interests, 
or an equally energetic recreation cam- 
paign between seasons. 

This well known mezzo-so 7 Ano, 
whose appearances with the San rlo 
Opera have brought many high lights ti 
performances of “Aida,” “Carmen,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and other works, 
has recently returned from the Orier 
and this summer intends to devote her 


self to some of those financial plans 
with which, she says, “the life of the 
singer can be made additionally worth 


while.” 

Mme. Smith by no means gave her- 
self up entirely to a holiday when she 
traveled through China, Japan and the 
Hawaiian Islands. She did, it is true, 
attempt to scale Fujiyama, a hazardous 
exploit undertaken when the season was 
by no means far enough advanced t 
make it successful. The snows on 
Japan’s sacred mountain were at their 
deepest, and though Mme. Smith had 
to turn back before she reached a sum- 
mit no woman has ever scaled, she 
enjoyed the adventure and maintains 
that she will conquer the lofty peak 


another time and under better con- 
ditions. 
Mme. Smith stopped at Honolulu 


both on her outward and her return 
voyages. Ever on the alert for new 
musical material, she studied native 
Hawaiian songs, added many to her 
répertoire and learned to play native 
Hawaiian instruments. She took this 
latter step in order to discover the real 
secret of the Hawaiian musical spirit. 
Though she has already sung Hawaiian 
songs since her return to America 

she made some public appearances on 
her way from San Francisco to New 
York—and though she sings them in 
their native tongue, Mme. Smith holds 
no brief for the use of a native accom- 
paniment. The Hawaiian instruments 
would be as much out of place in the 
Occidental concert hall, she affirms, as 
would the native costume. She uses 





Kansas City; Edna Ellen, of Chicago; 
Florence Henline, of Fort Wayne; 
Nellie Miller, of El Paso; Ruth Dabney 
Smith, of Atlanta; Katherine Cowan, of 
St. Louis; Elise Steele, of Sydney, 
Australia, and Eleonora Koskiweicz, of 
Chicago. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


LaVina Thorkleson, graduate of the 
Conservatory, and assistant in the 
children’s department, is giving a five 
weeks’ summer normal course at Nash- 
ville Academy, Nashville, Tenn. Anna 
Ellis. soprano, is soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Peoria. Edgar 
Rice has just completed a twelve weeks’ 
engagement on the Orpheum circuit. 


accompaniments that 
a 


will preserve the 
atmosphere of the Islands, while re- 
maining intelligible to Americans. 

A similar search for new and in- 
teresting music was made in Chima and 
Japan. There, however, vocal music 
was found to be so radically different 
from music of the West that Mme. 
Smith’s study assumed the complexion of 





research rather oom annexation. Most 
of the Japanese music retains its charm 
only when voted by mative singers, 
Mme . Smith declares 

Yet the East was unusually hospitable 
to her as a vocalist. Onentals will 
crowd meert halls amd listen with 
courteous attenmtiom when a_ violinist 
plays, for stringed music is a predomin- 
ant f the East’s own music, 
but is amother matter, and 
many Ss are mot so well received. 
Mme ait however, found her con- 
certs crowded not alome with Americans 
and Europeans but also with a large 
percentage of mative listemers. As soon 
as her professional duties permit, an- 
ther tour of the rient will be made. 

Before recrossing the Pacific. Mme. 
Smith wil have a full season in 
America 4 series of performances in 
pera and im comcert await her with 
the inavguration of the 1926-27 musical 
year 

“If a really = us modern composer 
would only writ m opera in which a 
contralto was given an opportunity to 
present a real dramatic characterization, 
and née mn wie Oe AU y of voice and 
ability of wocal method were given a 
scope equal to thet of the soprano’s,” 
she says, “I would be only too giad to 
stop reading the market reports and 
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New Summer Music Lists Works for Voice and Strings 








By SYDNEY DALTON 


OTWITHSTAND- 
1 ING the fact 
presses of the music 


publishers are enjoying 


+h =*+ 


, 


a well-earned respite 
from their 
this time of year, they are not al- 
lowed actually to rust from lack of 
exercise, being t bcienth 
to keep in training for the approach- 
ing fall rush. Among the offerings 
for the week are cantatas, sacred and 
secular, chamber music, 
piano pieces: a well-varied budget that 
invites the attention of musicians in 
different fields of the profession. 
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A book of three pieces 
for the piano, by Blair 
Blair Fairchild Fairchild, “a Bel-Ebat,” 
another Durand publi- 
cation (Fine Arts Importimg Co 
tion) is of particular interest. 
American com 
poser, after a 
long residence iz 
France, has = 
completely ab- 
sorbed the French 
manner that he 
should, perhaps. 
be classed amon 
the composers 
that country. 
There is, how- 
ever, a person- 
ality, an  indi- 
viduality, in 
writing whic 
knows 2 


“a Bel-Ebat ” 


for Piano by 


* 


ey TS 





ticular locale 
lair Fairchil : 
Bair Falrchite is this quality 
which is of particular significance in Mr 
Fairchild’s work. His musicianship is 


beyond question and it is clothed im a 
fertility of imagination that makes this 
set of pieces remarkably interesting. It 
is difficult music: difficult to play and 
dificult to understand, but that it un- 
folds a wealth of color and beauty can 
not be denied. Mr. Fairchild is un- 
doubtedly a composer of rare 
The titles of the three pieces are “l'aube 
a Bel-Ebat,” “midi sous les ormes” and 
“etincelles dans la nuit.” 

> = > 

Edouard Hesselberg is 
continuing |} i 
arrangements of pian 

standards for tw 

pianos, four hands. From time to time 
I have reviewed these worth-while con- 
tributions and now a similar word of 
praise is due three Russian numbers 
that have recently swelled the list. They 
are Tchaikovsky's “Troika.” “Au Cou- 
vent,” by Borodine and Liadoffs “Une 
Tabatiere” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
The pieces are already well known te 
most musicians and need no introduction. 
but Mr. Hesselberg’s versions of them 
will be found not only quite as excellent 
as the originals, but specially valuable 
as training in concerted playing. 


am 7. . 


E. Hesselberg 
Two-piano 
Arrangements 


his fin 


Second Grade With a title that must 
Pieces for be attractively i 
Piano Pupils posing to the mi 

of the young pianist. 
Theodora Dutton has completed a set of 
five pieces for the second grade, entitled 


acku 


“Five Early Program Pieces” (Olive 


Tagore Presents Music to His 


Own Poems 

URIN, July 5.—Rabindranath 
Tagore, the noted poet of 
India, has been a recent féted 
visitor to Italy. In Turin he took 
part in a conference held in t 
Liceo Musicale Giuseppe Ver 
The feature of this occasion wa 
the presentation of some music 


he 
= 
ua 





which Tagore has composed to his 
own poems. This is written f 
native instruments, and is almos 
impossible to render otherwise, as 
the traditional European instrv- 
ments can not reproduce the 
strange tonal quality. According 
to one critic, Tagore’s music ex- 
presses a “sentiment of cosmic 
vastness and the solitude of the 
individual.” 


r 
+ 


vitsom Co.) Separately, they are en- 
titled “A Rainy Day in the Garret,” “A 


Rocking-Chair Story,” “Dancing and 


Singing.” “In the Poppy Field” and 
“The Old Castle.” They are written 


with the facility and freshness that 
usually characterize the work of this 
ser and are well worth the atten- 
of teachers. 

* . 7: 


The West has found a 








Out Where the 


West Begins worthy champion in a 
by Semuel Boston composer: Sam- 
R. Gaines uel Richards Gaines, 

who, in a setting of 


Arthur Chapman’s well known poem, 


“Out Where the West Begins” (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) joins with the author 


im extolling the virtues of the West in 
truly western fashion. Appropriately 
enough, the short work has as a main 
theme, or motive, a four-measure phrase 
from an Indian melody that is frequently 
used, both im the vocal parts and in 
the flute obbligato. The vocal solos are 
written for tenor voice and they, to- 
gether with the flute passages, are heard 


offstage, to gain the illusion of distance. 
Admirers of the poem will in no way 
be disappointed in Mr. Gaines’ musical 
investiture. As the work has been issued 
in three editions: for mixed chorus, 
men’s voices and women’s voices, all 
choral conductors have been afforded an 
opportunity of performing it. 

~ ~ * 

A third book of encore 
numbers, as used by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and entitled “Flonzaley 
Quartet Favorite Encore Album” (Cari 
Fischer) has just come from the press. 
These short numbers, however, may be 
made use of as program numbers, by 
organizations less ambitious, and they 
will be found admirably edited and 
arranged by Alfred Pochon, himself a 
member of the Flonzaley Quartet. There 
are nine separate pieces in this book: a 
Bach Menuetto, a Mozart Rondo, an 
Allegro Grazioso, by Grétry, a movement 
from a Rubinstein Quartet, three Negro 
spirituals, “Go Down, Moses,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” made into one 


Encore Album 
for String 
Quartet 





Jazz That Came in Chains Now Forges Them 





A BRAZEN word of four letters pushed 
++ its way into the dictionary some 
three years ago. It was an out-and-out 
intruder. No one wanted it there, least 
all the jaze’s and the jea’s between 
which it had the effrontery to push it- 
self. Lexicographers met in conference, 


picked up gingerly the jagged, unpol- 
ished letters that would not seem to 


stand stil|}—J-A-Z-Z. There was a great 
las! and duty and then in they 
mt. for the lexicographers have the 
people to amswer to, and JAZZ, as hor- 
I t might be, was established and, 
l Worse, recognized. 

To admit JAZZ was one thing, to de 
me it was another. They did it badly: 
“JAZZ, a form of syncopated music 
played im discordant tone on various in- 





truments, as the banjo, saxophone, 
rombone, flageolet, drum and piano.” 


rving Berlin, composer of jazz, did bet- 
ter, called it “musical pandemonium ac- 
mplished by diseords used in an ascend- 
But folk hungry for 
have remained dissatisfied, 
m questioning. What is it? 
id it come from? What is its 
future? To answer these questions, 


Paul Whiteman, assisted by Mary Mar- 
garet McBride, has written a book 
“Jazz™ (Sears). He is a little wary 


about the definition. 
“Jazz Is Jazz” 


“Somebody, whose name has been lost 

posterity, unfortunately, declared il- 
luminatingty that ‘Jazz is jazz and blues 
is blue I feel a good deal the same 
way and so does anybody who knows 
jazz amd blues. They explain them- 
selves, but if you don’t know them, words 
fail to clarify them. I have heard some 
li jazz as an ‘obnoxious 


Is Dives 


lks refer to 
isease,” as ‘musical profanity,’ ‘the true 
ice of the age’ and ‘the only American 
art.” Jazz does seem to me to be, as 
nearly as I can express it, a musical 
treatment consisting largely in question 
and answer, sound and echo. It is what 
I call umacademic counterpoint. It in- 
cludes rhythmic, harmonic and melodic 
invention.” 

He embroiders it: “To rag a melody, 
ne threw the rhythm out of joint, mak- 
ing symeopation. Jazz goes further, 
“marking” the broken rhythm unmistak- 
bly. The great art in the jazz orches- 
ra is a counterbalancing of the instru- 
mentation, a realization of tone values 
nd their placement. With a very few 
ut important exceptions, jazz is not as 
yet the thing said; it is the manner of 
saying it.” 
So does he attempt, in brief, to answer 
the first question. The origin he dis- 
pemses with in the first sentence: “Jazz 
came to America three hundred years 
ago in chains.” And thereupon follows 
the story of jazz and Mr. Whiteman’s 
C tion with it. A showman, Joseph 
K. Gorham, gets the credit for the dis- 
He heard a street band in New 
irieams advertising a prize fight. “They 
shook. they pranced, they twisted their 
lean legs amd arms. they swayed like 
madmen to a fantastic measure wrung 
from a trombone, clarinet and drum.” 

Gorham took them over, set them up 
mn a Chicago cafe. Other jazz orchestras 
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sprang up and Paul Whiteman heard 
one of them. He was in San Francisco 
at the time, a member of the World’s 
Fair Orchestra in the San Francisco 
Exposition, tired of symphony work, dis- 
gruntled, out of sorts. A fellow-musi- 
clan suggested a certain dance dive, an 
there jazz first screeched and bellowed 
at him “from a trick platform in the 
middle of a smoke-hazed, beer-fumed 
room. 


Blues Kill Blues 


“My whole body began to sit up an 
take notice. It was hke coming out 
blackness into bright light. My blues 
faded when treated to the Georgia blues 
that some trombonist was wailing about 
My head was dizzy, but my feet seemed 
to understand that tune. They began 
to pat wildly. I wanted to whoop. I 
wanted to sing. I did them all. 
Raucous? Yes. Crude—undoubtedly. 
Unmusical—sure as you live. But 
rhythmic, catching as the small-pox, and 
spirit-lifting. That was jazz then. I 


Poy beter 








liked it, thovgh it puzzled me. Even 
then it seemed to me to have vitality, 
sincerity and truth in it. In spite of its 


uncouthness, it was trying to say some- 
thing peculiarly American, just as an 
uneducated man struggles ungrammati- 
cally to express a true and origin 

There follows a story of count 





idea.” 





less eX- 


periments, of untiring effort to apply 
sound musical experience to an un- 
schooled waif hard put to claim any 


sort of a musical heritage. The story 
of the struggle is better reading 
the story of the success, as is almost in- 
variably the case. The whole is an in- 
telligent plea for jazz, inclined, it would 
seem, to make the reader more apprecia- 
tive of musical achievement in jazz, more 
tolerant of ear-splitting attempts. There 
is a very pleasant lack of that quality 
best described as bunk so often found 
smearing the pages of an autobiogra- 
phy written at the high mark of a man’s 
success. True, there is a set of rather 
irrelevant illustrations—photographs of 
“the Jazz kire” himself. But there is a 
heaping good measure of sincerity, of 
faith in his subject. 
ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 


than 


Six Weeks’ Season Opens in Bay View 
Bay View, Micu., July 24.—The 
Assembly Season of Concerts opened on 
Thursday night, July 15, a large audi- 
ence almost filling the spacious John M 
Hall Auditorium. William Reddick of 
New York, the new dean of the music 
school, arranged a program of delightful 
variety and unusual excellence, the par- 
ticipants being the assembly vocal 
quartet—Ruth Chase, Irma Reddick, 
Wesley Howard and Lyman Wells Clary 
—Lillian Adam _  Flickinger, Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, Charlotte Rueg- 
ger, Esther Sapp, F. Dudleigh Vernor, 
John Simpson and John Sapp giving 
organ, piano, voice, harp and violin 
numbers. The artists were received 
with bursts of applause, some of them 
being established favorites and others 
making their initial appearance at these 
popular concerts. During the six weeks’ 
season, these artists are scheduled for 
weekly concerts besides appearances at 
the Sunday night Vesper hour, given 
entirely to the musical program. 





number, and “Deep River;” “The First 
Noel.” a Petite Suite, by Moussorgsky, 
and an Irish Cradle Song. 


7 7. * 
Modern School With the receipt of 
for the Piano books three and four, 


Completed I. Philipp’s “Modern 

School for the Piano- 
forte” (Paris: A. Durand & Fils; New 
York; Fine Arts Importing Corporation) 
is completed. I have already commented 
at some length about the first two 
volumes and everything that was said 
about those earlier examples of Mr. 
Philipp’s collection is equally true of 
these additions. Outside of France, the 
title is, perhaps, a little misleading in 
that the compiler has confined himself 
almost exclusively to French piano 
music, as his subtitle, “From Bizet to 
Ravel,” indicates. Pianists and teachers 
will, however, overlook this detail in the 
general excellence of the contents. And 
we do meet with numbers by Manuel de 
Falla, Blair Fairchild and A. Tchere- 
pnine in these two books, composers who 
may not be placed among the French. 
There are, in all, forty-seven pieces in 
the four volumes, and they are as repre- 
sentative a group of French piano 
numbers as could very well be collected. 

7 * x 


An Easter This is not the time of 
Cantata by year when a review of 
J. W. Clokev an Easter cantata is 


most seasonable, but 
“For He is Risen,” by Joseph W. Clokey 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.) was‘not received 
in time for a pre-Easter review and it 
would be a pity to hold it from the 
attention of choirmasters until next 
Easter. For Mr. Clokey has written an 
exceptionally interesting and well made 
work; not particularly difficult to sing, 
but effective in almost every measure. 
Its religious spirit is sincere and 
noticably well sustained and the soloists 
have ample opportunity to prove their 
worth. Robert Hillyer has supplied the 
text. 


PEABODY RECITALS ENLIVEN 
SUMMER MUSICAL SEASON 


Leuis Robert and Joan Van Hulsteyn 
Heard—Pasquale Tallarico Gives 
Piano List 


BALTIMORE, July 24.—The _recita! 
series of the Summer Course of the Pea- 
bedy Conservatory and Johns Hopkins 
University has proved interesting as in- 
door musical attractions during these 
sweltering evenings. The second pro- 
gram was given jointly by Louis Robert, 
head of the organ department and Joan 
C. van Hulsteyn, violinist and concert- 
master of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra with Howard R. Thatcher, ac- 
companist. 

Mr. Robert chose music which tended 
to demonstrate the color possibilities of 
the new Leakin Memorial Organ. With 
use of tasteful registration and intelli- 
gent grasp of compositions by Purcell. 
Rinck, Bach and Pietro Yon, the skillful 
organist gained effects that were ap 
preciated by the audience. Mr. Van 
Hulsteyn presented a Tartini sonata, the 
Air from the Goldmark Violin Concerto 
a melodious piece by the Dutch composer, 
J. de Pauw, which is called, “Bon Heur 
du Foyer,” and closed his group with a 
temperamental rendition of Smetana’s 
“Fantasie.” Howard Thatcher supplie 
sympathetic accompaniments throughout 
the program. 

The third program was given Friday. 
July 16, by Pasquale Tallarico, pianis' 
and member of the Peabody Conserva 
tory teaching staff. The attendance wa 
large and indicated a growing interes 
in the Peabody-Hopkins Summer Schoi 
recitals. Mr. Tallarico began his pro 
gram with a brilliant reading of th 
Searlatti Gigue in C Major—which wa 
followed by this composer’s Cappricci« 
played with a rhythmic verve. Th: 
pianist disclosed delicacy and beauty o 
tone with the interpretation of the M« 
zart Sonata in A Major. A Chopil 
group, consisting of the Fantaisie Im 
promptu; a Berceuse and the F Mino 
Fantaisie called for special commenda 
tion. The closing Liszt pieces, ““Gnomen 
reigen”; the “Sonnet of Petrarch” an 
the arrangement of the Paganini “L 
Campanella” were played with fiery ex 
pression and commanding technique. 
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Soprano Spends Brief Holiday in “Old Home™ 








A Rousing Welcome Greeted Dusolina Giannini, Shown in the Photegraph Second from 
Right, When She Returned for a Visit with Her Parents, Her Brothers and Sisters, 
Prior to Making an Extended Tour in Europe 


UST before sailing for Europe last 
week on the Hamburg, Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, spent a brief vacation 
with her family. Miss Giannini is 
shown in the photograph with her father 


and mother, brothers and sisters, in 
Philadelphia. 
After a short vacation at Boxhill, 


England, she will go to Germany, begin- 


ning her European tour with a recital 
in Breslau, on Sept. 6. She will be 
occupied the entire fall in Germany with 
operatic performances, singing both in 
Berlin and Hamburg the roles of Aida, 
Santuzza, Madama Butterfly and Rachel 
in “La Juive.” She will appear as solo- 
ist with orchestra and give numerous 
song recitals, and will return to this 
country in December. 





SOUSA AND SANTELMANN 
TILT OVER BAND SCORING 


“March King” and Marine Band Leader 
Reported in Controversy About 
Adopting British Methods 
WASHINGTON, July 28.—Lieutenant 
Commander John Philip Sousa, of the 
United States Naval Reserves, and 
Captain William H. Santelmann, direc- 
tor of the United States Marine Band, 
do not agree on the necessity for the in- 
jection of more “zip” into American 

band music. 

Sousa, who is said to be acting as “un- 
official advisor” of the War Department 
on the subject of band music, urges that 
the United States adopt the instrumen- 
tation used by the Guards’ Band of Eng- 
land. Santelmann sees no necessity for 
it, whatever. Sousa thinks the famous 
English band is in a class by itself 
through the utilization of its peculiar 
instrumentation. Santelmann gives it 
as his opinion that many of the foreign 
bands might well emulate American 
methods. 

“T have a very high regard for Com- 
mander Sousa’s judgment, however,” 
Santelmann said. “The British Guards’ 
Band have a way all their own of put- 
ting zest into their selections. They de- 
pend for the impressive effect on unusual 


instruments. In a word, their instru- 
mentation is of the spectacular sort. 


We used those methods during the war, 


because they were stirring and helped 
inspire the listeners. But since the war 


we see no need for them. We have 
plenty of ‘zip,’ nevertheless. I believe 
we in America have some things that 


foreign bands would do well to copy.” 
Santelmann claims that music of the 


spectacular sort, calculated to make 
young men give three cheers and head 
for the nearest rec ruiting station, is 
very desirable in time of war, but not 
wholly advisable in peace time. “It 
just takes a lot of handsome and im- 
pressive looking instruments; but it 


far as music is 


A. T. M. 


does not mean much as 
concerned,” he explained. 





FLORIDA TO HAVE OPERA 


New York Civic Company Will Give 
Series of Répertoire Weeks in South 
The New York Civic Opera Company, 

of which Maurice Frank is impresari 

has been engaged to give weeks of opera 
in three Florida cities next February 
as an outcome of the attendant 
on their present tour in the South 


From Feb. 28 t 


March 14 the company 


success 


will give opera in Daytona, Jacksonvilk 
and Gainesville, and will then return 
for a reapparance in Savannah. In 


under the 
Commerce, 
under the Florida 


Daytona appearances will be 
auspices of the Chamber of 
and in Gainesville 
College. 


Répertoire for these weeks will 
include “Samson et Dalila,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Faust,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
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Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Hansel and 
Gretel” in English, and, probably “La 


Juive. 

Ernest Knoch will be the conductor 
and Bernard Cantor the stage manager. 
Among the singers who have already 


been engaged are Dreda Aves, Flora 
Negri, Martino Rossi, Leta May and 


Alfredo Gandolfi. Offers have also been 
received from Miami and Palm Beach, 
i hav e 


undcer- 





it is announced, | 
not vet 
standing. 


HADLEY CONCLUDES 
SESQUI ENGAGEMENT 


COLD PEN TST TES OTT SES 


negotiations 





reached a concrete 
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[Continued from page 2] 


especially in the important and skillful 
development of the theme following the 
introduction. Disclosure of this score 
did nothing to suggest, however, that 
the laurels of the Franck D Minor Sym- 
phony are dimmed in comparison. 

Mr. Gittelson, one of the most gifted 
violinists produced by Philadelphia, dis- 
played his firm and assured talent and 
his fluent technic in the superb Brahms 
Concerto. The distinction of his per- 
formance was in line with the lofty 
qualities of this masterwork. Tonal con- 
ditions, were not, however, of the best, 
as the concert was given during the 
peak of a hot wave, which drove the 
mercury to the century mark in this city. 

Mr. Smallens gave enlivening inter- 
pretations of the breezy Dvorak overture 


and the delicious, whimsical musical 
anecdote of Dukas. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Alex- 
ander Smallens, guest conductor, was 
heard in a concert in the Auditorium 


of the Sesquicentennial on Friday even- 
ing, July 23. The program, exclusively 


devoted to Tchaikovsky, was as follows 
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Mr Smallens continues t inject 
variety and semi-novelty into the pro- 
grams during his guest conductorship of 
+} > — ? _ Th. 
the Philade tra. The 





lisclosure of the “Sleeping Beauty” 
excerpts proved a sheer delight, reveal 
ing the Russian composer in one of his 
most graceful and charming moods. The 
lovely Waltz was received with especial 





favor by an enthusiastic audience. Th 
Euge n Onegin P Se s doubtless 
somewhat inconsequential, though suit- 
abl t the character of summer 
concerts It was presented with in 
fectious spirit The vivid coloring of 
the melodious Fifth Symphony was 
effectively emphasized, while the fine 
tic virility of the “Romeo a1 
Overture, ne of the most 


a f the Tchaikovsk) 
exampies ct tne CNAlKOVSKY 
n, was ma ficently developed 





H. T. CRAVEN. 


Negro Pageant Given 


PHILADELPHIA, July 24—A_ recent 
was the Negro pageant “Loyalty’s 
Gift,” directed by Mrs. Dora Cole 
Norman of the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America, and 
presented in the large _ exposition 


auditorium, before an audience of 8000. 
The pageant depicted the historic stages 
through which the Negro has passed, 
beginning with the arrival of the slaves 
in 1619, up to his present 
American life. 

The pageant was one of the most 
picturesque costume movements depict- 
ing the struggles of the American Negro 
ever seen in this country, and brought 
out the hardships which he faced on 
his march to progress 

One of the impressive sides of the 
pageant was the chorus of 400 voices 
that sang Negro spirituals, and which 
proved to be one of the most gripping 
features of the pageant. The pageant 
for the most part was built around the 
Negro spirituals. 

The pageant < 


tatn mn 
Status in 


nsisted of five acts, 


and eight scenes, the last act ending 
with the American Negro triumphing 


in present day achievements as the 
result of the faith which he had in his 
carry him through. The 400 
in the Negro spirituals received 
vation from the large audience 


music to 
singers 
a warm 


present The chorus was assisted by 
Marian Anderson, Philadelphia  con- 
tralto, and singers from Hampton 
Institute and Fisk University. 
CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Josef Hofmann and Lea Luboschutz 





gave a joint piano and violin recital 
Wigmore Hall, London, on June 25. 
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Visiting New York's Music Shrines 
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“Mozart— 


Presented to the City of Brooklyn 
bv the United German Singers 
of the City 
First Prize at the 18th National 
Saengerfest Held at Philadelphia 
June 23rd, 1897.” 


Weber, weaver of romantic melody is 
pictured in his thirties. His frail figure 
enveloped in the high collared coat of 
that period. The inscription on the 
monument of which the bust stands on 
a slim granite pedestal about eight feet 
high, is as follows: 


“Karl Maria Von Weber— 
Presented to the Borough of Brooklyn 
by the United German Singers 
First Prize at the 22nd National 
Saengerfest Held at New York 
June 22nd, 1907.” 


Norway's Musical Ambassador 


The last musical celebrity to grace 
the Flower Garden was the Norwegian 
composer, Edvard Grieg. His bust is 
mounted on a high granite pedestal of 
severe simplicity. It is the work of the 
Norwegian sculptor Sigvald Asbjornsen. 
born in Christiania, Oct. 19, 1867, and 
many of whose statues are to be found 
in Chicago and its environs. On the 
monument the name “Grieg” is hewn 
on the upper part of the pedestal and 
the date 1914 on the base of it, between 
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Locations of Statues in Greater New York: 
1. Beethoven: Verdi: 3, Mozart: 4. 
Beethoven: 5, Weber. and 6, Grieg. 


MacDowell, perhaps our most noted 
creative figure; George Frederick Bris- 
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Musical Performance Taught 
by Film in Germany 


ERLIN, July 20—The State 

Conservatory of Music in Ber- 
lin has had several films made for 
the purpose of teaching music. It 
is claimed that the pictures demon- 
strate very clearly the physical 
movements necessary in the play- 
ing of various instruments. Great 
advantage is gained by the ability 
to display the movements in slow- 
motion photography. The pictures 
have been so successful that they 
are to be shown to the general 
public at special performances. 
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Would Have Minneapolis High School 
Bands Aid Those at University 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 3.—The first step 
in plans to have the six high school 
bands of Minneapolis join two University 
of Minnesota bands at the University 
football games next fall, has been taken 
by Michael Jalma, director of the Uni- 
versity bands, who proposes to have the 
high school bands invited to the games. 
This suggestion came as the result of 
the reception and high praise 
won by massed bands of the high 
schools, which recently gave a concert 
before 2000 persons in the University 
Stadium. G. S., IR. 


Seattle anit Summer Concerts 
SEATTLE, July 3——Claude Madden, re- 
cently returned to Seattle, was assisted 
by Constance Horn and Gladys Bezeau 
Phillips, at a recital in the Olympic 
Hotel, and played. with Mrs. Phillips at 


al 
cordial 


the 


LISZNIEWSKA HOLDS 
CLASSES ON WEST COAST 


Piano Scholarships Awarded by Noted 
Teacher in San Francisco 


With the close of Mme. Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska’s piano class this 
week in San Francisco, comes the im- 
mediate opening of a similar series at 
Hollywood Aug. 2. That will be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that all but two 


students were formerly pupils in Vienna 
either of Leschetizky or of Liszniewska. 
One of them, Selma Davidson, has been 
for the past year under Mme. Liszniew- 
ska at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, and played on June 7 this year 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in the Liapounov “Concerto.” The 
Hollywood class will comprise Gertrude 
Cleophas, Glendale; James O’Connor, 
San Diego; Millicent Virden Jackson, 
Los Angeles; Marie Gash-Weiler, 
Seattle; Elizabeth Crawford, Hollywood; 
Frances Mae Martin, Wilhelmina Bixler 
and Rose Cooper, Los Angeles; Paul 
Pierre McNeely, Seattle. 

The San Francisco class scholarship 
was won by Doris Lee of Oakland. 
Her only teacher has been her mother, 
a pupil of Bertha Fiering Tapper of 


Boston, who was a favored pupil of 
Leschetizky. Others in the class were 
Olga Rissle, Maud Caldwell, Miriam 
Barton, Jessie Moore, Margaret Cain, 


Katherine Potter, Miss Davis, Mesdames 
Walter Bliss, Ann Carter, F. H. Rede- 
well and Leonard Woolams. Mme. 
Liszniewska closed her San Francisco 
season by giving a recital to her class 
and a few friends in the home of Mrs. 
Walter Bliss. Her numbers included 
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Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
American Representative: L'Ermitage, Versailles, 


France 





Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street. New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 





Ice 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studie: 15 W. 1ith St.. New York, N. Y¥. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts. Pa 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St. New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all ite branche«. 











Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
The Beaufort. 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone. Circle 3053 

Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass 


Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in 
French. German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Address till Sept. Ist. c/o Rankere Trost Co 
3 Place Vendome. Paris. France 








Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 235" “West 90th Street, — York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 





Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 





Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St. New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT a 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union —_—— Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass shee" ~~ “ee 


To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Stndio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 

(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 





6200 








Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
$43 Boylston St.. Boston. Mass. 





Internationa! Musical and 


Educational Agency 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall. New York 


Harry Kaufman Acco 


At oe Curtis Institute. 








Accom pani«t—Ceach 
—Teacher 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th St 
Tel. at. Circle 4634 Res. Circle 


Minna Kaufmann ‘Y°'ce Teecher and 


Cc ch 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 


Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Sinzing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 
erlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art. N_Y.C. 


7434 








Studios: 205 W. 57th St Phone: Circle 10324 | 


_ Walter Leary 


Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept.. Chevy Chase School, 
Wasbington, mm & 

New York, 2493 B'way. Phone: Riv. 6569 
Stedies: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 





TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studice: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 


Residence: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF 
200 West 57th St. 
Telephone 


Susquehanna 9490 





SINGING 
New York 
3560 





Violinist and 


Jacob Mestechkin Teacher 
Associate: Elfrieda a 
Chestnut Street. Philad Pa. 


ous 
307 W. 79th St. New York T Mead. 6968 





BASS- 
George Harold Miller BASS; one 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West, 43 East 58th St. 
Phone Regent 1159 





_ Mme. Katherine Morreale 





Seprano 
Toeice Cwltere Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Grace M. Schad 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 

Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. 
Appointment by mail. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Planist—Com poser 


Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Composer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. 





Cirele 047? 





Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Cencerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St.. New York City 
Phone rkson 1514 








SOPRANO 


Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singing 
etropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
e Pennsylvania 2634 

Tenor 


Franklin Riker Teacher of Sincing 


Studios - Pa VYerk, 1425 Broadwar 
Pennsrivania 2674 
Philadciphia. 1714 Che<tnut Street. 
Tel. Spruce 9845 





Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
4 West 40th St., New York 


hone, Penn 4897 
“11° Teacher of Piano 
Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 
Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Studios: 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 





David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 





Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 





225 W. 110th St., New York athedral 954. 
M4 Special Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. G 


Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72d St. 
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Fortunato Sordillo Is 
Chosen Assistant Head 


of Boston School Music 
MM 
Boston, July 21.—Announcement has 
been made by the Boston School Com- 
mittee that Fortunato Sordillo has been 
appointed assistant director of music 
n the Boston Public Schools. Mr. 
Sordillo is well known to Boston’s music 
oving citizens, and has a _ national 
reputation as an artist. He has been 
first trombone with the People’s Sym- 
phony since its organization, and in 1924 
was appointed supervisor of instrumen- 
tal music in the Boston Public Schools. 
He also occupied the solo trombone chair 
with the Boston Symphony under Muck, 


Rabaud and Monteux. 

He has been featured as trombone 
soloist with leading musical organiza- 
tions, among them Sousa’s, Pryor’s and 


time of the 
Sordillo 


Conway’s Bands. At the 
San Francisco World’s Fair, Mr. 
gained much prominence as baritone 
soloist with the Boston Concert Banc 
under the direction of Emil Mollen- 
hauer and Thablu’s Band of Chicago. 
At this time he proved the euphonium 
to be a solo instrument capable of a 
performance far beyond the then ac 
cepted standards, and no performer has 
since exceeded his artistry with this 
instrument. 


Mr. Sordillo has also appeared as 
trombone soloist with B. A. Rolfe’s 
Band, New York City; the Boston 
Municipal Band; the Savage Grand 


New Eng- 
and the 


Opera Company on tour; the 
land Conservatory Orchestra, 
Boston Opera House Orchestra. He has 
been a baritone soloist with the First 
Corps Cadets Band, Boston; Perkins’ 
Concert Band on tour; the Naval Brig- 
ade Band of Boston; and Teel’s Band 
if Boston. 

He was selected as baritone soloist at 
the concert given by the largest pro- 
fessional band in the world—500 
musicians at Mechanics Hall, Boston, 
and was also selected as baritone and 
trombone soloist at a concert given by 
a band of 200 musicians at Worcester 
Mass., under the direction of John 
Philip Sovsa. He acted in the sam 
capacity at a concert given by a bar 
of 100 musicians at Brockton, Mass. 


{ Successful Supervisor 


Mr. Sordillo’s promotion to the post 
of assistant director of music is directly 
due to his achievements in the organ- 
ization and instruction of the student 
bands during the past year. In addition 
to being a thorough musician and an 
artist of such caliber that he has never 
occupied any other than the first chair 
in any organization in which he has 
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Sa An Excellent Pianist 
a ™ Karleton Hackett. 
OL OLIN 














° fipson. 
M¢ét. Ol LBERTSON 
_ 4832 Dorcherter Ave. Chicago | 
ee AD 
TOFI 
TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th St., New York City 
Consultation and veice trials by appointment ently 
Telephone 1965 Endicott 











DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Halli 
New York City 





Telephone Circle 0321. Mondays in Philadeiphic 











Robert Braun 


Faculty of 
Forty-five 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 





Coach-——Vocal and Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 








played, Mr. Sordille has the rare knack 
given to only a few, which emables him 
to instruct, supervise and kad youthfu 
music students. Im fact, his work bas 
been of such an outstandimg mature as 
to have received the favorable attention 
of other large cities, at least ome of them 
larger than Baston 

Mr. Sordillo, in discussing the matter 
said, “Boston has been my home sinc 
I was thirteen years od, and although 
I have toured the country mamy tumes 
have visited and played im all the lea 
ing cities of the U nited States amd some 
in other countres, I prefer to remain 
here the rest of my life. Furthermore 
there is a wonderfu opportunity im the 


be 














P Be ow 
Fertunate Serdille 
Boston Public Schools to achie. f 
utmost within my capacity and f Is 
ambition to help carry on im the Imstr 
mental Music Department th rais 
worthy. work already ac <0 
Director of Music, Job 4. O'Shea, an 
the fine corps f nstructors a 
ASSIST ants 
“Bostor s especially fortumate m ¢t 
attitude ol Line “CHO ‘ mim ITT 
Super ndent Burk T Assistar 
Super ndent Rafter f hom ar 
Keeniy aiert t Line neu Trema at 4 
actor in the educat r ch mem 
t) 7 mb > | £ } =? ~ sad 
as be we } T T wT tr 
neans something , tha wT hw - 
ding good scho mus Tyanizatbon: 
for the pract Al an cultural Dbements of 
m is , ecte nT Thre ~~ ‘ = = 
Ss al girls e gener rec Ign 
Ss essentiais the real [ www 
tcaents and ciuzenms 
In connection with Mr. Sord S 
achievements as a mus an. AULIDOr aD 
omposer, he has also invented a number 
f musical apphances, som f wh 
are in wide use, incloding the Sord 
Adj ble Mute for brass imstruments 
Posi Finder for shde trombome. th 


Sordill Adjustable Mus Stand, a 
the Sordillo Multi-Bore Mocthpiece 

Mr. Sordil states, however imat f 
has found in the work among b and 
girls his real forte, and akthough he 
is still in his prime and has st mome 
of his prowess as a performer, he hopes 
to devote the rest of his life to school 
work. W._ J. PaRkEx 





Gunster Scores im Lafayette Concert 
LAFAYETTE, La.. July 24—Filling his 
third engagement on his present summer 
ur, Frederick Gunster, tenor ras 
heard in concert here n July The 
auditoriun ft South wes ] . 
ina tute ‘as T * 
7 rc Ss] ~ bh ne 5 
i ly ne , rT A | < g * 
vive smerous . oe. Wile will 
s companying M ter : 
tour ntribut er f : : 
wh } elight his hear < 





Shuberts Will Predece 


The Messrs ~nuUbert Rave anbounced 
that they have secured the American 
rights “The Circus Princess an 
yperetta by Emmerich Kalmar The 
book is by Julius Brammer and Alfred 
Grunwa i. The piece was recently pro- 
juced in Vienna and will be given in 
Ber n the fs The Shuberts” ar 
nouncement says th At . 


“Circes Princess” 


Boston Activities 











Irma Seydel, violinist, of Brookline, 
Mass.. sailed Saturday, July 17, from 
this port for Europe. She will spend a 
few weeks im Paris and then go on to 
Germany, where she will visit in Nurem- 


berg. Frankfort, Berlin and Munich. 
During her stay she will spend some 
time with the Baroness Nona _ von 


Koenig, who lived in Boston for a num- 
ber of years and is now with her 
parents, Baron and Baroness’ von 
Koenig, at their estate outside Hamburg. 
Miss Seydel will return to this country 
October 


6 a ” 


arly on 


eck 


Mrs. Bertha Lowell MacMillan, so- 
pram Elizabeth Pooler Rice, reader, 
amd Harris Shaw, organist and accom- 
pamist, regaled the summer colony at 
Vimeyard Haven, Mass., in Christ M. E. 
Church om the evening of July 15. Mrs. 
MacMillam samg songs by Benning, 
Maseagni, Burleigh, Hook, Del Riego 
ond Denmza. Mr. Shaw aside from accom- 
ramying artistically played solos by 
rné. Harris, D’Antalfy, Boccherini, 
Brahms 


* * = 


wy bal and 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, will give his 
zsual summer recital of piano music at 
the Scituate Yacht Club House, Scituate 


Harbor, Mass.. Monday evening, July 26. 


Patromesses of the event include: Mrs. 
Edward R. Bacon, Alice Beckington, 
Mrs. Ralph Bergengren, Mrs. E. C 
Brier. Florence Cushing, Mrs. Herbert 
rake Mrs. Frank Delabarre, Mrs. 
Johm Gctterson, Mrs. Irving K. Hall, 
Wrs. George Hawley, Josephine Lewis, 
Mrs. Charles Monroe, Mrs. John 
Fothery Elizabeth and Frank Sheriden 

g a jormt recital of vocal and 
amo works on Monday evening, Aug. 
4 at the sam club house. 

* * 

Howard Goding, pianist, is summering 
at ms ump im South Wellfleet, on Cape 
* * c 
Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and 
John Ma Knight, flutist, have been en- 
gaged for a joimt recital at Buzzards 


Bay, Mass., for 
August 15, 
management, 
ing the summer 


Sunday afternoon, 
under the Wendell H. Luce 
Miss de Almeida is spend- 
at Mattapoisett, Mass. 


*e 2.9 


Raymond Putnam, Boston pianist, is 
summering at Lake . Louise, Alberta, 
Canada. Mr. Putnam will give his 
second Boston recital early in December 


x kK 
Jane Leland Clarke, one of Boston’s 
composers, has joined the Artist Colony 
at Nantucket, Mass., this season. Miss 
Clarke has been writing some new 
songs. 
Mrs. Guy W. Currier arranged an 


interesting program given this evening 
in Peterboro, N. H., for the benefit of 
the Peterboro hospital. The entertain- 


ment took place in the Town House 
which is given over this month for a 
loan exhibition and sale of American 
antiques in aid of the same cause. Mrs. 


Currier gathered 
artists for 


together a 
the occasion 
associated with her at 
former seasons. Of this number were 
Aaron Richmond, pianist; Anna Golden, 
of the Durrell String Quartet; Lillian 
Tortorella Cook, dramatic soprano, and 
Edith Harlan, folk and _ interpretative 
dancer, all of whom appeared in foreign 
costumes, Many of the colonists at 
Peterboro, Dublin and the surrounding 
resorts brought their house guests to the 


affair. 


group of 
who have been 
Mariarden in 


* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Adamowski, 
the latter Mme. Szumowska, pianist, 
with their only daughter, Helenka 
Adamowska, have taken a cottage for 


the summer season at Magnolia on the 
North Shore. Miss Adamowska, who 
first starred in the Vicent Club perform- 
ances, has been living in New York for 
the past several years winning laurels 
on the professional stage. W. J. P. 


Omaha 


OMAHA, 
number 


Extend 


July 24.—An increase in the 
of concerts to be given by the 


Symphony to Program 


Omaha Symphony, under Sandor Har- 
mati, is announced for the coming 
season. Six programs will be given, 


one on the first Thursday of each month, 
beginning Nov. 4. The soloists will be 
Joseph Szigeti, Marguerite d’Alvarez 
and Lee Pattison. 








should be forceful 
notices and are equipped to 


problems. Twenty years new 
Personal r 


Room 1207 


YOUR PUBLICITY 


enough to 
erease the demand for your appearances. 


RUDOLPH BENSON 


12 East 4ist Street 


your talents and in- 
We write your press 
take care of all your publicity 
spaper and publicity experience. 
epresentation, 


back up 
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=COLOMBATI- 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Operatic and Concert 
Coaching 
294 W. 2nd Street, 
Phone Schuyler 5614 


New York 








= 310 Riverside Drive P 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio— Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Olasse— Ballet— 
D 


rama— Lectures 


hone—3860 Academy New York City 








Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 E. 38th St., New York 

of Vocal Art-Science Tel. Caledonia 0497 








Violinist—Compose: 


Instruction—Solo 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
558 W. 164th St., New York City 


Telephone: 8182 Washington Heights 








BEATRICE MARTIN 


SOPRANO 


Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metrepelitan Opera Heuse 
New York 








WILLGOOSE 


AaPrawn 


MUS. BAC., A. R. C. O. 
Specializing In 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration. Compesitien. 
Complete preparation for all University Degrees in Musie 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 











Maestro di Canto 


GIACOMO MASUROFF "2" 
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N. Y. SCHOOL ADDS NOTABLES 


Master Institute Wins Herbert Limscett 
and Bernard Wagenaar for Facults 
Two important additions have 

made by the Master Institute of Unite 

Arts of New York, to its music faculty 

In the vocal department, Hubert C. La 

scott has been added to the : 

frequently as his teaching demands hav« 

permitted Mr. Linscott has appeared m 

recitals in this city. Among the memo 

rable occasions when he has beer heara 


TeeeT 


— a< 
asa . 


were those during the visit of igo 
Stravinsky, when Mr. Linscott appeare: 
upon Stravinsky programs with Th 
composer. 

Another name which appears as nev 
on the music faculty of the Maste 
Institute is that of Bernard Wagenaa 
Dutch composer In addition to th 


classes in harmony and composition, Mr 


Wagenaar will give a course m histor 
and appreciation of music, as well as 
special lectures in musical form. Mz» 
Wagenaar conducted several choruses 


and orchestras in Holland, and im 1982! 
declined the conductorship of the Arhen 
Orchestra to come to New York Fo 
lowing his arrival he joined the Mh 
harmonic Orchestra at the invitatim 

Willem Mengelberg but resigned m 192: 


to devote his time t composition an 
teaching. 

Mr. Wagenaar’s compositions imclude 
numerous published songs which hav: 


been sung with great success, as well as 
work of chamber music organizations 
chorus and many symphonic works. Last 
season his Chinese songs for voice, flut 
harp and piano, were performed with 
great success by the Friends of 
and won him much praist Ii 

his works are frequently performed an 
have gained him a foremost place among 
the young comvocers of the day 





Denyse Bascourret To Make U 5S 
Debut 
Bascourret, violinist, wh 
now in New York learning English an 
preparing a program for her wv 
concerts in America, 1s the only woman 
who has ever received the Prix dm 
neur of the Paris Conservaton He 
place on the French concert stage wa: 
crowned in 1920 by her appomtment as 
soloist for the Lamoureux Orchestra 
its Beethoven anniversary concerts 


Denyse 


Since that time she has played impor 
ant programs in France, Belgium an 
England. Mme. Bascourret w maké 
her American radio début from Statim 
WBZ in Boston this month, in a pre. 
gram which includes a Bach ri 
Pugnani’s Minuetto and a Kreis 


Chanson. 


Zure Leads Symphonists On Mall 


Josiah Zuro led his Sunday 
Orchestra in the first of tw: 
night concerts on July 17 on the Mall 
Central Park before an unusually larg: 
audience. A distinct departure im pari 
concert programs was the performanc: 
of an entire symphony t 


Syvmpho 
SaturaGga 


Dvorak’s m f 
Minor which opened the program 
was followed by “The Beautiful Galea 
thea” Overture and as an encore Mn 
Zuro played the Intermezzo from “Cay 
alleria Rusticana.” Irma de Baun was 
the soloist singing the Mad Scene fron 
“Lucia.” Other orchestral number: 
were “Ballet Egyptien,” by Luigini ant 
excerpts from “Faust.” 





Warford Summer School Opens m Paris 

More than a score of singers arrived 
in Paris on July 28 and 29 to studs 
at Claude Warford’s summer session 
Lessons began at the private house Mr 
Warford has taken at 8 Rue Herran 


Passy. Among the singers who are i 
Paris for work with Mr. Warford ar 
Florence Otis, who has made thre 
coast-to-coast tours; Tilla Gemunder 
concert and operatic artist; Berth: 
Kinzel Cook, head of the vocal depart 
ment at Conservatory of Fime Arts 
Tulsa, Okla.; Rita V. Brenan, hea 
of the vocal department at Grenada 
College, Grenada, Miss.; Joseph Kavwser 
baritone soloist at St. Thomas’ Cham 
New York City, John M. Truby, voc: 
teacher in Tulsa, Okla.: Marian Cali 
vocal supervisor of Public Schools, New 
York City and Miss Emily Hatch ani 
Miss Elizabeth Stanton also of New 
York. Other metropolitan singers 


clude the Misses Kay and Martha Ber 
rien, Miss Ruth Callan, Miss Marim 
Dayton, Miss Grace Meehan, Miss 


Hermine Schlund, Miss Edna Wilkinsm 
Mr. Ralph Fortner, and seph Sieg 


pibed - wi 


iri 


Wie Miss Gladys Davey of Sher- 
Cemadia, Miss Bileem Otis, Kala- 


maze, Wich. amd Alfred Stevens, New 
Saxem. Camm. Besides their study with 
Wc. Warfeed the simgers will study 
seer a “2Nerwire inder M. Felix 
lamewws «af the Pars Opera French 
jicctm with Wie Gaudel while some 
will scadie the art of accompanying with 
Willert Sekthergs, accumpanist and con- 
duc; af the Eimstaw Opera Company. 


YOUNG SINGERS BUSY 


New Werk Teactee’s Pupils Are Booked 


Fur Sundry Cencerts 
Mois of Arthar Pholips, New York 
earieer of Singing, Ind Uttie time, most 
= them, fer resting this summer after 
a <tINmu: seasem ef study Below is 
e martial list ef these who are now 
nmenmme am dulboards er already have 
commkted their lists ef emgagements: 
Duke ‘er’. omasical comedy with 
' Mii Supper -enecerts, three 
wuler weet pruadcasting contracts; 
Hieenn  PBaseloif -loratura, many 


>) 


ter’s Church, 


= . salina = Pret 
ten um virane. soprano, lead 
S Paaeel Fee. wieties” and “Dearest 
Prom!” nae ret Pope, temor, Howard 
Viak Quarmt breadeasting; Gretchen 
ies. arc, mcerts, chureh soloist, 
wees Prva tlm inm Nielson, 
mzen. qutume recitals, church soloist, 
were rrnmivastime Margaret Fag- 
mim yieerts recitals, Ddreadcasting ; 
Gee Beenet. seorane, Madrigal Chab, 
Loan Caixerst “lah, teacher and 
ach- Lawne Bentelle, soprano, lead im 
“Lat tia if - Jeam MacRae, contralto, 
=n furch im Yomiters, weekly broad- 
ng ira Durothy Whittle, 
omirain. cumerts, oratorio, Town Hall 
el =ieist St. Margaret’s Church, 
New Yurk: B Stuut,. suprano, leading 
sing : Rencer im vaudeville; Kitty 
’ men mpecsunater thers who 
how aoownred are Hielem MacInnes, 
nN ? Wess ines, Margo Rider, 
nym pea Sretchem Wiles, Louise 
Ra i doe Jardine pristiana Wer 
: 2 MG t “urdeKer and )«6BBeatries 
. 
Tucvitam Pupils Give Recital 
The wi Tiursdiay recital by Thus 
Burros: summer master class Was 
omen am July 22 The first movement 
i he Ree tchven > Maer Concerto was 
nia 4 Eyvelvm Eiatcher; the second 
mn hr moxements were played by 
tooe Racum. The first movement of the 
“rae” mert > Beethoven was 
nertermed ec Jean Buchta. The second 
moment af the Chepim E Minor Con- 
ert be Bester Finger & movement 


necerto was played 


he NOR 


bc Mere Lease and one of the Grieg 
rm Ester Biodes. The second and 
they ommements were dome OF Grace 
Renaer Tie Burleste ef Strauss was 
vince isc Zilli Hialstead The last 
nuwmiwe wre tie therd movement of the 
ihorim F Minur Concerta, performed by 
Diffie Snifien ‘ & the erchestral parts 
were glassed em the second piano by 


zt 
Russ] Wr Wr. Burnham has a 


anmaritr clas this summer, representing 
evens en the U nited States 
Sonmme is peesent clientele are direc- 
tars c euding cumservateries and 
musice!l cuilkwes, as well as a number 
7 comrect pianists whe will make New 
York ao2peeremees mext season. 





Patem Wil Sime with Philadelphia 
(iete Over. 

The Pitladkiphia Civic era As- 
sncatiwm ihkasc engaged Fred Patton to 
sing ending becttome réles m four of 
the Assnusmum’s forthcoming produc- 
com=s—“Tanrn/niser Nox. Il: “Tl 
T aes,” Jam 03: “Aida.” Feb. 17, 
and “I my T N, , Warch 24 


Large Radio Audience 
Hears Bruce Benjamin 
on Eve of Departure 
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Bruce Benjamin, Tenor 


Bruce Benjamin, American _ tenor, 
was presented by the Broadasting 
Company of America in a concert broad- 
east through Station WEAF, New York, 
and a chain of nine stations including 


Station WEEI, Boston; Station WGR, 
Buffalo; Station WTAB, Worcester; 
Station WCAE, Pittsburgh; Station 
WFI, Philadelphia; Station WWJ. 


Detroit; Station KSD, St. Louis; Station 
WTAM, Cleveland; and Station WCSH. 
Portland, on July 20. Mr. Benjamin 
postponed his departure to sing in 
Europe and cancelled three concerts 
abroad in order to appear. He was 
accompanied by Walter Golde, well 
known American pianist and composer. 

While Mr. Benjamin began his pro- 
fessional career as a serious concert 
singer abroad, most of his training was 
received in this country. He made his 
début in Berlin where Edouard MoOrike 
heard him sing and immediately engaged 
him for the Dresden Philharmonic, a 
great honor for a foreigner. In three 
years he became one of the most popular 
American singers in Europe and sang 
successively in Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
Hanover, in Switzerland, France and 
Holland. He achieved especial success 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
Berlin Philharmonic under’ Bruno 
Walter. 

Mr. Benjamin returned to America 
last February, and made his first bow 
to an American audience in Town Hall 
on Feb. 8, followed by another concert, 
which was given three weeks later. His 





Jacobs Conducts Central Park Concert 


Max Jacobs conducted his Chamber 
Symphony, with Irma De Baun, soprano, 
as soloist, on the Mall on June 26, before 
an audience of about 2000. Miss De 
Baun was heard in “Una Voce Poca Fa” 
from the “Barber of Seville’ and the 
Waltz from “Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. 
Jacobs conducted the orchestra through 
the third “Leonore” Overture of Bee- 
thoven, “Finlandia,” Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes,” the “Espana” Rhapsody of 
Chabrier and other works. 





Harold Samuel will open his next 
American season by delivering a lecture 
recital on Bach before the Schola Can- 
torum on Jan. 3. 
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final appearances of the season with the 
exception of one were in eight concerts 
at the International Kiwanis Clubs Con- 
ventions in Montreal on June 7 to 10 
when he sang for 8,000 persons. Elected 
on honorary Kiwanian by the Saginaw 
Club, he was presented as the represen- 
tative of Michigan at Kiwanian Radio 
Day over Station CKAC. 

Before sailing for Europe, Mr. Ben- 
jamin has been engaged to sing at 
Saranac Lake on July 30 at the annual 
benefit held there for the Society for 
the Control of Tuberculosis. 





MUSIC ON THE MALL 


Goldman Band Concerts Continue to 
Attract Many Listeners 


The concert of the Goldman Band in 
the Mall in Central Park on Thursday 
of last week was interrupted by a sudden 
windstorm that scattered the good-sized 
audience that had congregated to hear 
the music. The band had risen after 
the “Rienzi” Overture and was playing 
Handel’s “Largo” when the wind sprang 
up. Many listeners left hurriedly, but 
those who remained joined cheerfully in 
singing the chorus of the next number, 
“On the Mall,” while the gale blew wild- 
ly. The players’ parts were blown about 
by the wind, so Mr. Goldman gave lighter 
music till the gale had subsided and it 
was possible to resume the scheduled 
numbers. 

For the remaining three days of the 
week, a German and an Irish-Scotch pro- 
gram were announced, for Friday and 
Saturday, respectively, with a miscel- 
laneous list for Sunday. Some of the 
most popular compositions of Schubert, 
Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, Handel and 
Johann Strauss were announced for the 
German program, while the Irish-Scotch 
presented popular and classic music of 
those countries. 





Tehaikovsky Capriccio Heard at Rivoli 
Paul Oscard vies with the Rivoli 
Theater’s refrigeration system in keep- 
ing cool, through his stage presentation 
of a “Bathing Revue.” Irvin Talbot 
conducts the orchestra through the 
“Capriccio Italien” by Tchaikovsky, in- 
cluding the James A. Fitzpatrick pre 
sentation of “Songs of Italy” (one of 
the “Famous Melody” Series). Helen 
Yorke, soprano, sings a group of songs 
and Henry Murtagh plays an original 
novelty at the organ, “Married Life.” 
All musical arrangements are under 
Nathaniel Finston’s direction. 





Sonata Program Given at American 
Institute of Applied Music 
George Raudenbush, violinist, and 
Annabelle Wood, pianist, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, were 
heard in a sonata program at the Insti- 
tute on July 14. They played the 
Brahms G Major Sonata and the Sonata 

in C by Edwin Grasse. 





Anca Seidlova Plays in Studio of 
Edwin Hughes 
The third recital in the series given 
this summer by pupils of Edwin Hughes 


was by Anca _ Seidlova, Wednesday 
evening, July 14. Compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Skriabin, 


Smetana and Liszt were played. 
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Alexander Koshetz to Resume Tour 


of U. S. with Noted Ukrainian Chorus 
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(Portrait on front page) 


LEXANDER KOSHETZ, founder 
and conductor of the Ukrainian Na- 


tional Chorus, whom Max Rabinoff 
brotght to this country four years ago, 
will make another tour in the coming 
season with his organization. The com- 
poser-conductor and his singers were 
acclaimed by America with the same 
enthusiasm with which they were greeted 
all over Europe, when they made their 
previous appearances in the United 
States. 

The unique vocal art of Mr. 
singers made a profound impression 
at their ffirst hearing. No one 
who has heard these singers, and has 
been stirred by the tenderness and the 
melancholy of many of their folk songs 
will soon forget them. 

Mr. Koshetz not only is 


Koshetz’ 


noted as a 


choral conductor, but is am authority on 
folk music. Many of the songs which 
the Ukraimiams present im their pro- 
grams were arranged by him. He has 
supervised a thorough research into the 
folk music of Ukraimia. The conductor 
has made a number of imnovations in 
choral style with his forces, is a creator 
of new and strikingly lovely vocal effects. 
When the Ukraimian chorus was first 
heard om this side of the water, it was 
acclaimed for a mew style of singing, 
something more emotiomal, closer to 
human life. 

Mr. Koshetz has recently been for a 
time residemt im Rochester, N. Y., where 
he has beem engaged im composition and 
n the arranging of mew and interesting 
folk-melodies from the rich mine of 
Ukrainian people’s song, which he in- 
tends to presemt om tour im the coming 
S€250N. 




















Harold Henry Inaugurates Concert 


Course 


The Bennington Concert Course in the 
“Yellow Barn,” the studio of Harold 
Henry, pianist, was begun on July 13, 
when Sascha Jacobsen, violinist ap- 
peared. Mr. Henry collaborated with 
Mr. Jacobsen in Brahms’ A Major 
Sonata, and Mr. Jacobsen played groups 
of soli accompanied by Mildred Couper, 
an artist of Mr. Henry’s. Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, Max Pollikoff, violinist, and Mr. 
Henry were scheduled to give the second 
concert on July 29. Mr. Henry will give 
the third concert, a piano recital, on 
Aug. 17, and, with Horace Britt, will 
give a program of music for ‘cello and 
piano on Sept. 2. 





Van der Veer Listed for the Cincinnati 


Festival 
The Cincinnati Music Festival Asso- 
ciation has engaged Nevada Van der 


Veer to sing leading contralto réles in 
the association’s next festival, to be held 
in Cincinnati under the direction of 
Frank Van der Stucken. Among the 
works to be performed, in which Mme. 
Van der Veer will take part, are Bach’s 
“Life Everlasting” and “olus Ap- 
peased,” scenes from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” “St. Francis of Assisi” by 
Pierneé. 


Program in Summer 


Series 


Hughes Presents 


Jeanne Rabinowitz gave the fourth 
program in the series of summer musi- 
cales given by pupils of Edwin Hughes 
during his summer master class session 
mn July 21. Her numbers included the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Walter Nie- 
mann’s “Romantic” Sonata, a Debussy 
group, the “Minstrels,” Arabesque in E, 
and “Danse,” the Seguidilla of Albeniz 
and a group of Chopin. 





Richard Crooks Will Be Heard at Cin- 
cinnati Festival 


A soloist at the Cincinnati Music Fes- 
tival next year will be Richard Crooks, 
who will sing the leading tenor rdéle in 
“Fidelio” excerpts, and the part of Sieg- 
fried in scenes from “Gétterdimme- 
rung.” Also the artist will sing the 
tenor solo parts in Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” and Respighi’s “Primavera.” 





Whittington Re-engaged for Winthrop 
College 

Dorsey Whittington, American pianist 

and pedagogue, has been re-engaged for 

a six weeks’ master class at Winthrop 





I Sale—AMATI Violin in perfect condition, bet) 
ale and repaired in AMATI shops, tone full, ever 
sweet Box A. Z. Musical America 











College, S. C.. mext seasom. Owing to 
concert engagements and his New York 
class, Mr. Whittington will be unable to 
accept imvitations from four other 
Southern cities. He sails for Europe 
on the Ohio om Aug. 5 for appearances 
in England, Framce amd Germany and 

will returm to resume his concert and 
eestinn activities im October. 

Bonelli Anticipates Unusually Active 

Season 

Prior to joimimg the San Francisco 
Opera Company with whom he will sing 
leading roles im “Rigoletto,” “Barber of 
Seville” amd “Il Trovatore,” Richard 
Bonelli will] hawe a short concert tour 
pening with a recital for the Seven 
Arts Society of Lomg Beach, Cal., on 
Aug. 17. Followimg the San Francisco 
Opera seasom, Mr. Bonelli will go to Los 
Angeles to joim the Los Angeles Civic 
Opera Company, whem he will be heard 
in “Faust,” “Samsom et Dalilah,” “Il 
Trovatore.” “La Traviata” and “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” Om completing the 
Los Angeles seasom he will begin 
another short neert tour at 
Riverside, Cal. om Oct. 18, and will be 
heard im seweral cities before he reports 
to the Chicago organization, the last 
week in the month Mr. Bonelli is solidly 
booked for opera amd coneerts until 
April 9 

Pattison Cempletes Series In Middle 

West 

Lee Pattisom, piamist, has completed 
his series of four recital talks in Lake 
Forest, [il Om Jume 30 his program 
was devoted to “Revolution,” as ex- 
pressed im a Chopim program. On July 
7, he gave a program of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Musie. The July 
14 list was styled “I hear America sing- 
ing” and included compositions by Mac 
Dowell, Griffes amd Sowerby, and the 
final program, om July 21, was devoted 


to sonatas for wiolim and piano jointly 
with Jacques Gordom and included only 
two sonatas, the Op. 96 of Beethoven, 
and the Somata im A by Pizzetti. Mr. 
Pattison wil] give similar recitals next 
season in other cities durimg the period 
when he is free from his two-piano 
recitals with Guy Maier. 





Zare Sanday Symphenic Society 


ea Mall 

The secomd concert of 
SyYMphonx Societ; 

ing, was m 


Heard 


the Sunday 

. Josiah Zuro conduct- 
om Saturday evening, 
July 24 om the Central] Park Mall where 
the first ome was also performed. The 
program which was a popular one was 
opened with the “Meistersinger” Pre- 


lude, and followed by the second move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony. 
The next two mumbers were the ballet 
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VICTOR Records 


music from Borodin’s “Prince Igor” and 
the Prelude, Minuet, Carillon and Faran- 
dole from the “L’Arlésienne” Suites, 
Nos. 1 and 2, by: Bizet. Following an 
intermission Mr. Zuro played Strauss’ 
Waltz, “Southern Roses,’ “In _ the 
Village” from Caucasian Sketches by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Jarnefelt’s “Prae- 
ludium.” Miriam Lax, soprano, who 
was to have been soloist of the evening 
was too ill to appear. Her place was 
very acceptably filled by Inga Wank, 
contralto, who sang the “Samson and 
Delilah” aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 


Voice.” The remaining three orchestral 
selections were made up of Delibes’ 
Ballet “La Source,” a “Carmen” selec- 


tion and Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav.” 


Klibansky Singers Conduct Activities 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been 
appearing. Laura Townsley McCoy 
made a favorable impression in a con- 
cert at the teachers’ convention in St. 
Paul. Fannye Block made two success- 
ful appearances with the Goldman Band 
on July 13 and 14 in Central Park and 
New York University, respectively. Sam 
Wolf has been engaged for a concert in 
Atlantie City on July 17. Mr. Klibansky 
is at present holding master classes at 


the Chicago Musical College. He gave 
his first recital on July 9. He sang 
songs by Handel, Franz, Brahms, 


Debussy and Tosti and a group of Eng- 
lish songs. 


LABERGE RETURNS 


Announces New Acquisitions to Bogue- 
Laberge Management 


Bernard R. Laberge returned recently 
from Europe after a six weeks business 
trip in the interests of the Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management, Inc. He 
made arrangements with important con- 
cert bureaus of Paris and London for 
co-operative business. 

Among newcomers to the Bogue- 
Laberge bureau are the young French 


‘cellist, Marcel Hubert, who will be 
accompanied by his sister, Yvonne 
Hubert, pianist, and Darius Milhaud, 


the composer and pianist, who is already 
booked for an engagement with the New 


York Philharmonic on Dec. 9 and 10. 
Also final arrangements were made 
with the Belgian Pro Arte String 


Quartet or their trans-continental tour. 
They will begin this tour after fulfilling 
four engagements, arranged by the 
Library of Congress, under the pro- 
visions of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. 

In England, Mr. Laberge signed Eric 
Morgan, Irish baritone, who will be 
heard in New York on Feb. 22. While 
abroad Mr. Laberge met Dr. Alexander 
Russell of the Wanamaker Concert 
Direction, in conjunction with whom the 
30ogue-Laberge office has put on several] 
extensive trans-continental organ tours. 
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Hermann Suter 


BASEL, July 5.—Hermann Suter, noted 
Swiss composer and conductor, died here 
on June 22. He was fifty-six years of 


age. Born in Kaiserstuhl, April 28, 
1870, Suter was the son of a cantor. He 
studied with a number of private 


teachers and at the Stuttgart and Leip- 
sic Conservatories. He was active over 
a period of years as organist and con 
ductor of various’ choral _ societies, 
leading the symphony concerts of the 
General Music Society, the Basel Choral 
Society and Liedertafel, as well as at 
the Basel Music Festival from the year 
1903. His compositions include string 
and vocal music in various forms. His 
choral work, “Le Landi,” was sung this 
year with success in Paris and Vienna. 


Elise Elizza 

VIENNA, July Elise Elizza, 
operatic soprano, who was for years 
associated with the Vienna State Opera, 
died here recently. Mme. Elizza was one 
of a galaxy of vocal artists who were 
associated in the brilliant days when 
the former Hofoper was one of the 
foremost opera stages of Europe. Her 
abilities were first discovered by Mahler, 
when he was conductor of this institu- 
tion. Mme. Elizza showed great ver- 
satility, singing such contrasted rdéles as 
the Queen of the Night, Marguerite and 
Briinnhilde, as well as minor parts. 
Though she never attained to inter- 
national fame, the singer was noted for 
her remarkable musicianship. She sang 
in concerts of new works, including 
those of Reger, which she did much to 
popularize in Vienna. 


Berthold Kellermann 


MUNICH, July 7.—Berthold Keller- 
mann, pianist, Liszt pupil and a pro- 





years. He had a number of associations 
with noted composers, at one time act- 
ing as teacher to Wagner’s children. 
Kellermann conducted orchestral con 
certs in Bayreuth for a number of years. 
He had taught also at the Kullak 
Academy in Berlin and the Stern Con- 
servatory. He conducted the Academic 
ae Society here in the season of 
1893-4. 


John Lowe 


Los ANGELES, July 24.—John Lowe, 
pioneer Californian and for many years 
prominent in musical circles, passed 
away at his home on July 16, after an 
illness of more than a year. He was 
born in Liverpool, England, on March 
5, 1852, coming to this country in 1877 
and to Los Angeles in 1885. Mr. Lowe 
possessed a beautiful baritone voice and 
was identified with many amateur 
musical enterprises. He was a charter 
member of the Ellis Club and a member 
of the Emanuel Quartet. He is survived 
by a widow, one son and three daughters. 
— H. D. C. 
J. H. Lucas 


LONDON, July 15.—J. H. Lucas, who 
was noted for his efforts in promoting 
choral music, died recently at Plymouth, 
aged about fifty-six years. He founded 
the Competitive Musical Festival which 
drew some 5,000 competitors last time. 
School teaching by day, organizing by 
night, and professional work, conducting, 
teaching, organ-playing occupied Mr. 
Lucas during many years. 





John W. Metcalf 


OAKLAND, CAL. July 20.—John W. 
Metcalf, composer, died here this week 
at the age of seventy years. He was 
the first musical instructor of Stanford 
University and author of many songs, 





fessor at the Munich Akademie, died on including “Absent,” a popular song 
June 14, at the age of seventy-three twenty-five years ago. 
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California Teachers Hold Sixteenth Convention 
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American music,” said 
And he predicted such a 
music will be evolved within the next 
twenty years. The important thing 
however, he said in closing, is that the 
music written by Americans shall bs 
vood music and sincere music. 

Havrah Hubbard presented his cpera 
logue version of “The Love of the Three 
Kings.” Homer Simmons at the piano 
furnished the accessory music with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Other talks of the day were given by 
Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison of Los 
Angeles on “Musical Backgrounds,” and 
Frances Clapp of San Diego, on “Music 
in the Life and Art of Japan.” Pro 
grams were given by the branches of 
San Bernardino County and Santa Clara 
County. 

The honor guest o* the third day of 
convention was Rafaelo Diaz, New 
York tenor, who is spending a few weeks 
in this city. A brilliant reception was 


t evolve an 
Mr. Cadman. 
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The time of performance must be 
between twelve and twenty minutes, and 
the text should have literary merit, and 
may be of patriotic, religious or nar- 
rative quality, and may also have a 
humorous trend. 

If a cantata worthy of the prize is 
discovered, it will be performed at the 
ennual festival. by children of upper 
school grades. The association will bear 
the expense of copying orchestral parts, 
if there are such, and will surrender all 
control of the composition after its 
premiére. 

Works already performed or published 
r those entered simultaneously in a 
similar competition are barred, and no 
omposer is to submit more than two 
entries. 


Charles Premmac Sings on Shipboard 


Charles Premmac, American tenor, 


who recently returned from an extended 
European visit. was invited by the 
French Consul-General in New York to 
sing the “Marseillaise’’ and a group of 
French songs in celebration of Bastile 
Day, on the liner France. Mr. Premmac, 
who sang in Italy, France and Austria 
during his foreign sojourn, will give 


concerts in America next season. 


Heine Ballet for Revival 
in Czech Theater 


BALLET of much historic in- 

terest, entitled “Doctor Faust,” 
which Heine, the poet, wrote in 
1851 at the invitation of Lumley, 
London theater director, will be 
revived this month in Prague. It 
has been given a new musical set- 
ting by Franz Skvor, conductor of 
the Czech National Theater, and is 
beng prepared for a hearing at 
that house. 


given in the recital hall of the Theark 
Music Company, with a notable list o1 
California artists and teachers attend 


ing. The day’s session consisted of 
well rounded prozram of technical dis 
cussions and round tables, :ntermatiy 


papers and discussions of non-technica 
matters. Of special interest was th: 
efternoon talk on “Some -\spects o 
Oriental Music” by Henry Eichheim 
Santa Barbara, one of the honorary 
members of the Association. 

Local talent contributed to the pr 
gram. There was a talk on “Vox 
Culture” by Laura Turcezynowicz, a 
well as a string trio composed of Russe] 
Keeney, violin; Edythe Rowe, ‘cello, an 
Florence Gray, piano, all of the Sar 
Diego branch. Other programs wer 
viven by the Sacramento, Los Angeles 
and San Joaquin branches. 

The program of compositions of 
Califcrnia composers was outstanding 
and many of our leading composer 
took part. Charles Wakefield Cadmar 
Homer Grtnn, Sol Cohen, Anna Sprotte 
Glen Halik, and Millicent Kuhn ap 
peared, and the works of many mor 
Californians were given. 

George Bowden of New York, delivere 


an address on “America and Fre: 
Voice.” He indicated that the futur 
would show the potentials of the vox 
to be much greater than has yet bee 


demonstrated. 
A number of 


singers were heard 
solo. groups during the mnventior 
among them being Lillian Hofferma 


Reyer, mezzo-soprano of San Francisc 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte, Los Angek 
contralto; Josephine von Schwartzer 
berg Wilson-Jones, soprano, president 
the Alameda _ branch. Dole Gros 
meyer, Mrs. Florence Schindel Gra 
Russell J. Keeney, and Edythe Reil 
Rowe, were among the San Dieg 
musicians who appeared on the pr 
grams. 

Emma Loeffler de Zaruba, preside 
of the music centers in Los Angeles, rea 
a convincing paper at the round tab 
where the subject under discussion wa 


“Music School Settlement as a Civ 
Asset.” 
The morning of the last day wa 


viven over to regular business, and the 
afternoon included a_ recital on th 
great outdoor organ in Balboa Pa 

by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart. Extrem: 
interest was manifested in the contin 
uation of the organ concerts in Balbo: 
Park by the convention members. 01 

of the last official acts of the teacher: 
was to adopt a resolution honoring Joh 
I). Spreckels’ memory and commending 
the work of Dr. Stewart, the officia 
organist. That the organ is San Diegy 

greatest musical asset was the unan 
mous declaration of the delegates in th 
resolution. 

The resolution in memory of John 
Spreckels, as passed by the association 
follows: 

“This great outdoor organ is not o1 


the greatest musical asset of the cit 
of San Diego, but is a major item 
advertising San Diego all 


over tl 
United States. We are sure that t 
great instrument will be maintained ar 
that our friend Dr. H. J. Stewart w 
be kept on the job.” 

(Mr. Spreckels, who gave the org: 
to the city and paid so generously f 
the concerts and their upkeep, died 1 
cently. The city has kept the conce: 
on regular schedule, and there is litt 


chance of its not continuing them.) 

WILLIAM F. REYER 

Lemare Writes Music-Drama for 
Shriners 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 24.—Edwin 
Lemare is in San Francisco as the gue 
of the Masonic Lodge, for which he h 
written a music-drama, entitled “T 
King and the Cripple,” designed fo 
benefit performance for the Shrine? 
Children’s Hospital Fund. It will 
produced at the Shrine Grove near Re 
wood City, and a second performanc¢ 
the Civic Auditorium is contemplat 
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